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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Redress balance 

At the Momentum London regional 
committee on October 15 - the first for 
least six months - about 33 delegates plus a 
few non-voting visitors heard encouraging 
reports from 24 or so Momentum groups. 
While attendance at local meetings had 
understandably peaked at moments 
during the second Jeremy for Leader 
campaign, most local groups reported 
regular monthly meetings of between 30 
and 90. Local groups are still working 
with locally compiled membership lists, 
and are handicapped by not (yet?) having 
access to Momentum’s central database 
of local members. 

In a discussion on Labour 
conference and Momentum’s parallel 
‘The world transformed’ event, while 
congratulating the TWT organizers 
for its “incredible success”, comrades 
highlighted Momentum’s failure to 
focus on organising the left within the 
party. We had a left leader, but rightwing 
conference delegates. To start to redress 
the balance, Constituency Labour Party 
secretary Seema Chandwani was invited 
to tell how the left has gained control in 
Tottenham over the past four years. “It 
must be because you can do a better job,” 
she advised. “There would be nothing 
worse than taking over and messing up.” 

Comrades were rightly discontented 
by the lack of democratic involvement 
in Momentum’s last-minute backing for 
the left slate for the elections to be held 
at the November 12 London Labour 
conference, but the major disagreements 
in the meeting came out in the discussion 
of motions and amendments. Some 
objected to discussing motions at all, as 
this would be “divisive”, and not Jeremy 
Corbyn’s “new kind of politics”. A few 
claimed it would be “undemocratic” 
for a delegate to vote on a motion on 
which the group they represented had 
not mandated them. But that view would 
leave Momentum hamstrung and unable 
to respond to events, and I am pleased to 
say it only gained a few votes. 

We then proceeded to debate motions 
condemning the “unjust suspensions” 
of Labour Party members, which were 
all carried overwhelmingly - but not 
before a 50-50 battle over amendments, 
which eventually removed criticism of 
Momentum’s steering committee for 
its cowardly complicity in the attacks 
against Jackie Walker, where there 
should have been solidarity: an injury 
to one is an injury to all. 

The Lewisham motion, moved by the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s Sacha 
Ismael, after amendment, was carried 
by 27 votes to nil, with four abstentions. 
The final version reads: 

“Momentum will, in line with 
previously agreed commitments, start 
seriously and publicly campaigning 
against unjust expulsions and 
suspensions of individuals and local 
parties from the Labour Party - and 
for reform of the party’s structure 
and processes to stop such factional 
abuse of the party machine. It will also 
include calling on Jeremy Corbyn, John 
McDonnell and other leftwing Labour 
Party leaders to be bold on these issues.” 

A minority of comrades attempted 
to delete the second sentence, as the 
“whole purpose” of Momentum is to 
support Jeremy and John. Thankfully, 
this view was defeated by seven votes to 
21 with four abstentions. For socialists, 
criticism of those we support is not only 
a right, but a duty. 

The original motion had included 
“sponsoring and promoting” the 
forthcoming Labour Purge conference 
- but I proposed this be deleted, as 
it was organized by the pro-Zionist 
AWL, whose members and supporters 
have been feeding the rightwing ‘anti- 
Semitism’ smear campaign and witch¬ 
hunt against the left, and who voted for 


the removal of Jackie Walker from the 
position of vice-chair of Momentum’s 
steering committee. The deletion was 
narrowly carried, by 14 votes to 13, with 
six abstentions. 

Back in May 2016, when Jackie 
Walker was suspended from the Labour 
Party for the first time, Haringey 
Momentum had started to organise a 
solidarity meeting when it was cancelled 
by local officials. Haringey subsequently 
adopted a resolution “to be submitted to 
Momentum’s London committee and 
national committee”, which “regrets 
cancelling the anti-Semitism meeting 
with Jackie Walker ... and apologises 
to Jackie”, and “calls upon the national 
Momentum to fight back against the 
malicious campaign of suspensions and 
defend the Labour leadership’s support 
for Palestinian rights, and expose this 
orchestrated campaign to discredit 
Jeremy Corbyn and the Palestinian 
cause.” Although this motion related 
to Jackie’s first suspension from the 
party, the meeting voted to accept it onto 
the agenda, at the request of Haringey 
delegate Mumtaz Khan. 

However, after a series of 
amendments were proposed from 
the floor, it was decided to postpone 
discussion of the motion, to allow 
adequate time for a fuller discussion of 
the issue of anti-Semitism. 

The meeting then debated and 
adopted (by an overwhelming vote) a 
petition which read, after amendment, 
as follows: 

1. Condemns the unjust suspension of 
Labour Party members, many of whom 
are black, Muslim, committed anti-racists 
and/or Jewish supporters of Palestinian 
rights, and many Corbyn supporters. 

2. Calls for Momentum to campaign 
against the purge of thousands of Labour 
Party members and supporters in the 
run up to the leadership election, some 
of which were targeted for spurious 
reasons, such as tweeting about other 
political parties. Free speech is a right 
that should be respected by the Labour 
Party compliance unit. 

3. Calls for Jackie Walker, a Jewish black 
woman and anti-racist campaigner, to be 
reinstated into the Labour Party. 

4. Calls for discussion on democratic 
structures and procedures, suspensions 
and elections at the national conference 
[of Momentum] in February. 

The original wording had called 
for Jackie Walker to be “reinstated as 
Momentum’s vice-chair”, but this was 
removed in an amendment carried by 
15 votes to 13 with four abstentions. 
A victory for the pro-Zionist AWL, 
which was well-represented among 
the delegates. 

Lack of time prevented discussion 
of the forthcoming national committee 
meeting on Saturday November 5, and 
the proposals from the national steering 
committee about the “Process for 
deciding Momentum’s new structures”. 
These will be debated at a reconvened 
London regional committee meeting 
on Saturday October 29 (unfortunately 
clashing with the Labour Representation 
Committee’s annual conference). The 
meeting will also elect four new London 
delegates to Momentum’s national 
committee, in time for its November 5 
meeting. Hopefully, those who voted 
to remove Jackie from the position of 
vice-chair - Jill Mountford and Michael 
Chessum - will not be re-elected. 

Stan Keable 
Hammersmith and Fulham 

Transform 

There has been some debate within my 
Momentum branch, Teesside, about 
the priorities that Momentum should 
pursue, now that the Labour leadership 
election is over. 

Fellow Teesside branch member 
Jordan Blyth, in his recent blog articles 
(http://ideasbythetees.blogspot. 
co.uk) emphasises the importance of 
campaigning for Labour candidates, 
arguing that “Jeremy Corbyn’s 


leadership, and Corbynism, will live or 
die by the ballot box”. Whilst, of course, 
I would not argue against supporting 
Labour candidates in elections, it 
is an activity already organised by 
the party and Jeremy has promised 
to establish ‘Labour organising 
academies’ to train members in the 
skills needed to campaign effectively. 
If Momentum’s role is merely to 
supplement something the Labour 
Party already does pretty well, there isn’t 
much point in the organisation existing 
in its own right. 

The joy of Jeremy’s re-election on 
September 24 was quickly undermined 
by a series of serious defeats for the 
left at the Labour conference over the 
next few days. The outgoing national 
executive committee added two new 
members who have proved themselves 
hostile to Jeremy’s politics, thereby 
cancelling out the gains for the left 
in the recent election for grassroots 
representatives on the NEC. The 
conference arrangements committee 
- the body that decides what gets on the 
conference agenda and how it will be 
discussed - refused to allow a number 
of motions put forward by Corbyn- 
supporting CLPs and manipulated 
the agenda to prevent delegates from 
voting against the change in the 
NEC’s composition. The candidate 
we supported for Labour’s national 
constitutional council was defeated by 
someone from the right of the party. 

In the run-up to conference, the left 
was outmanoeuvred at every turn, as 
the right of the party made sure that 
most CLPs sent anti-Corbyn delegates 
to conference, even in those where 
the majority of members were clearly 
supportive of the direction in which 
Jeremy wants to move the party. And, 
of course, 4,000 members - almost all 
from the left and including a number of 
conference delegates - were suspended 
or expelled from the party without due 
process. Many are still waiting to see the 
evidence against them and it will take 
many months, possibly years, before 
their appeals are heard - during which 
period they will be excluded from all 
party meetings and barred from officer 
positions. 

This means it will be very difficult 
for Jeremy to implement the policy 
platform that won him the leadership 
elections in 2015 and 2016 and which 
inspired so many people to join Labour, 
or rejoin after years of alienation from 
the party. It is also unlikely that we will 
make much progress in transforming 
Labour’s internal democracy to make 
local party meetings more inclusive and 
welcoming to new members who want 
to discuss ideas and influence things 
rather than simply deliver leaflets. 

The hard truth is that achieving 
Momentum’s mission “to increase 
participatory democracy, solidarity 
and grassroots power, and help Labour 
become the transformative governing 
party of the 21 st century” will involve a 
democratic struggle within the party and 
winning the battle of ideas. We need to 
encourage new members to get involved 
in decision-making in their local 
branches and CLPs, to put themselves 
forward for roles on committees and 
seek election as conference delegates. 
We should be trying to put ourselves 
in a much stronger position at the next 
Labour conference, so that the rule 
changes needed to make the party 
more democratic - such as automatic 
mandatory reselection for all Labour 
candidates and the abolition of the anti¬ 
left compliance unit - are not excluded 
from the agenda and have a chance of 
winning support from delegates. 

CLP meetings should not be merely 
question-and-answer sessions with 
the local Labour MP, but forums 
where fresh ideas can be aired and 
discussed. Debating political issues is 
how people increase understanding, 
develop ideas and improve their ability 
to communicate them. If the policies 


Labour presents to the electorate are 
to have any value, they need to have 
been subjected to thorough scrutiny 
and challenge by a party membership 
that has developed the self-confidence 
to engage in such debates, both at a 
strategic level and with the devil in 
the detail. 

To help achieve that, Momentum 
can organise political education, so that 
Labour members understand how the 
party works and how they can influence 
decision-making. The old guard resisting 
the party’s new direction will use every 
trick in the book to prevent change 
and keep their grip on power. We need 
to know that book (also known as 
the Labour Party rule book) by heart, 
so that we can support members to 
participate. 

We should provide opportunities to 
learn more about the issues affecting 
our society and debate the policies 
needed to tackle them. This could be 
done in informal settings and involve 
activities, such as film nights, where we 
watch a documentary and then discuss 
its political implications. 

These activities are not incompatible 
with the electoral campaigning 
that Jordan advocates. Far from it. The 
many members who’ve joined in the 
last year because they are excited about 
politics and changing our society for 
the better are more likely to campaign 
effectively for Labour if they believe 
they have had a meaningful role in 
shaping its message and developing our 
party’s policies. 

Of course, we will be in a better 
position to argue for the democratic 
transformation of the Labour Party 
if we ensure that Momentum has its 
own house in order on that, hence my 
drafting the ‘Democracy in Momentum’ 
motion that was unanimously approved 
by Momentum Teesside in September 
2016. It is vital that Momentum practises 
what it preaches in terms of democracy 
and transparency. 

Steve Cooke 
stevecookemusic. com 

Anarchism rules 

Just to correct Jack Conrad’s observation 
that “Anarchism, on principle, shuns ... 
fighting within the existing institutions of 
the working class: trade unions, co-ops, 
Labour Party, Communist Party, etc” 
(‘Overthrowing a false prophet’, October 
6). Anarchists do not necessarily reject 
work in existing unions. 

Many anarchists do so and have 
done so since their inception. What 
we do not do is to confine ourselves to 
existing unions or their framework and 
institutions. We work inside, alongside, 
outside and in proximity to ‘unions’ 
- or more particularly the working 
class which comprise them and the 
communities on which some of them 
are built. 

Union structures are not generally 
built for all-out war with the state, 
such as we in the National Union of 
Mineworkers faced in 1984-85, and 
as such we developed scaffolding 
around the organisation, which formed 
unofficial, semi-official and clandestine 
structures to support the main frame, so 
long as that main frame was defending 
the class and fighting the class enemy. 
Lodge and branch committees designed 
for the day-by-day humdrum of wage 
bargaining and trade union duties are not 
built for running a major rank-and-file 
strike and as such miners elected then 
and there strike committees from their 
own active ranks. These were not part 
of any organisational plan of the union, 
but were faithful expressions of the 
real union. 

Insofar as union bureaucracies stamp 
on democracy and stop full intervention 
by the membership or the community, 
we oppose them and supplant them. 
This we do as part of ‘the union’ and 
not something alien to it. A few years 
ago Arthur Scargill described me as “the 
only anarchist to defend the union rule 


book”, to which I was forced to respond: 
“I only defend the mles which defend the 
members against you, Arthur! ” That just 
about sums up the dichotomy. 

Comrades who haven’t read my wee 
pamphlet on the subject of class stmggle 
in unions -All power to the imagination: 
revolutionary class struggle in trade 
unions and the petty bourgeois fetish 
of organisational purity - can still get 
one from me for a fiver plus £3 postage. 
David Douglass 
djdouglass22@outlook.com 

Bad marketing 

Phil Sharpe’s criticism of Hillel Ticktin 
was a defence of the market in the name 
of socialism (Letters, October 13). He 
claims that the market is not to blame for 
people being unable to meet their needs, 
but rather it is a problem of inequality and 
so it follows that all that’s required is a 
redistribution of the wealth. 

He argues that the market can 
become a tool for the egalitarian goal 
of socialism. A few tweaks here, a 
bit of tinkering there and, hey presto, 
capitalism is fixed and we can call it 
socialism. Supermarkets become the 
models of socialist organisation, we 
are assured. The Russian Revolution is 
raised from its grave once more as some 
sort of evidence, as if any market (except 
perhaps the black market) during wartime 
can be used as evidence of success or 
failure of market principles. Should 
Churchill and Roosevelt be ascribed as 
socialist pioneers for placing industry 
under special non-market conditions? 

Dogma it may be, but the abolition 
of the market (commodity production) 
is socialism. ‘Market socialism’ is, of 
course, an oxymoron, a contradiction in 
terms. Any society which retains market 
mechanisms just can’t be regarded as 
socialist, at least not without violating the 
original, historical meaning of the word. 
To confirm my own shameless dogma, 
Marx envisaged socialism as being a 
society entirely without markets, money 
or any buying and selling. As an advocate 
of‘market socialism’, and accepting the 
monetary exchange economy, no matter 
how democratised by state/municipal 
ownership and/or cooperatives, Phil 
should come clean and admit he is no 
longer a Marxian socialist. Von Mises 
argued that it would be impossible for 
a non-market socialist society without 
recourse to a price mechanism to make 
rational resource-allocation decisions. 

The pattern of demand and allocation 
in a socialist society will be monitored 
and automatically acted upon via a self¬ 
regulating and self-correcting system of 
stock control, so perhaps Phil is right on 
the importance of supermarkets - but for 
the wrong reasons, since it will be their 
bar-codes, not their cash check-outs, that 
will guide the producers as to what needs 
to be produced. 

Markets result in impersonal forces 
(‘market forces’) which ensure that 
the people do what is required in order 
for it to function. While the market is 
presented as a regime of freedom, where 
no-one forces anyone to do anything, the 
reality is different, as the market ensures 
that people act in ways opposite to what 
they desire. Wage-labour is the most 
obvious example of this. Or, as Marx 
explained, “the process of production 
dominates individuals; individuals do 
not dominate the process of production”. 

The market is not to facilitate the 
practical, technical organisation of 
production. It is not about passing 
on socially useful information about 
the organisation of production. It 
is ultimately about calculating the 
exploitation of labour. They are 
calculating costs plus the average rate of 
profit. The market price of commodities 
produced must exceed the price of the 
materials and labour-power required 
to produce them and it has nothing to 
do with the practical organisation of 
production and distribution. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 
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NOBEL PRIZE 


Saint Bob’s bauble 


Dylan’s Nobel prize has little to do with him, and more to do 
with the flagging artistic establishment, argues Harley Filben 



Electric: Newport folk festival, July 25 1965 


W hat to make of the Nobel 
committee’s decision to 
award its literature prize to 
Bob Dylan? 

There are, of course, many who are 
in raptures about the whole thing; we 
suspect that the greater part in number 
are people who listen to a lot of Bob 
Dylan, and who thus have had their 
particular habits of musical consumption 
validated by an esteemed authority, but 
the more influential are rock critics 
(an embattled bunch nowadays), who 
will take this as essentially a vote of 
confidence in the importance of their 
vocation. 

Yet there is also something sort of 
ridiculous about it, which has nothing 
to do with the merits or otherwise 
of Dylan’s oeuvre , but merely in the 
fact that it is not, by any reasonable 
definition, literature. Literature is stuff 
you read ; no doubt people do, on 
occasion, sit down and read Dylan’s 
lyrics (the personality cult around him 
is already bloated enough for that), but 
that is not what they are for. He is a pop 
musician. His words are for singing. 
There is nothing shameful about that, but 
one may as well give Sergei Diaghilev 
a posthumous literary prize of one sort 
or another. 

Certainly, if one does sit down and 
read the guy’s words - especially in the 
first few phases of his career, which 
is the material that endures in the 
pop canon - they simply do not hold 
up as poetry; they are underworked, 
conservative in technique, littered with 
forced rhymes and pat homilies. This 
is hardly astonishing, really; there are 
almost no song lyrics which would 
survive such scrutiny, if conducted by 
non-fanboys, whether in folk traditions, 
mass popular music or in the libretti of 
great operas. The words need the music. 
This is not an absolute barrier: for 
example, do we call drama a literary or 
oral form? How historically stable is the 
division, anyway? Yet the fact remains, 
there is such a thing as literature, 
whatever its underlying social structure, 
and it is extremely tendentious to put 
Bob Dylan within it. 

Throwing an award to Dylan, then, 
looks like a rather shallow publicity 
stunt, and is a dramatic about-face 
after gongs for the Belarusian essayist, 
Svetlana Alexievich, and the ‘difficult’ 
French historical novelist, Patrick 
Modiano. Indeed, you would have to 
look back to 2010 for an award that went 
to anyone famous at all outside narrowly 
Titerary’ circles (Mario Vargas Llosa is 
a significant public figure and sometime 
politician in Latin America). 

Moreover, it is pretty lazy. Patrick 
Modiano is not a name that trips off 
the tongue, yet his body of work and 


influence is considerable; his Nobel 
nod says something about a committee 
that knows French literature. You do 
not have to know much about rock, 
folk, songwriting or anything else 
to know that Bob Dylan is generally 
well regarded. He has sold millions of 
records. His name is repeated ritually 
in every ‘greatest of all time’ list, like 
the name of a Catholic saint. There 
is thus a sort of pseudo-controversy, 
whereby a very conservative and 
unadventurous choice is presented as 
a radical departure, and a few patrician 
voices are found to object, so they can 
be rejected as so many fusty old men 
(when surely the average age of Dylan 
fanatics must be creeping towards 70). 

Safe choice 

Dylan is also a politically safe choice 
- much safer than many past winners, 
in fact. The politics of such prestigious 
awards are frequently perverse, of course. 
Rightwingers have always suspected that 
Jorge Luis Borges was denied the Nobel 
for literature because of his support for 
Augusto Pinochet and other rightwing 
tyrants, in contradistinction to the 
recognition earned by various Stalinists 
over the years; and certainly the roll-call 
of laureates does not have the cold war 
feel of the peace prize. 

Dylan, of course, is famous in part 
for his early days as a protest singer; yet 
his attachment to the protest folk scene 
was never unblemished by careerism, 
to put it mildly. He hung around, made 
his name, and then discarded it with a 
dramatic gesture. Many of his protest 
songs thus have a sort of vagueness 
about them, which may be interpreted as 
transcending the particular concerns of 
low politics, or otherwise as sidestepping 
them conveniently. The more direct work 
focuses on the civil rights movement, 
which was not especially safe in the days 
of Dylan’s youth, but surely is the safest 
thing on earth today - who now wants to 
take the side of George Wallace against 
Martin Luther King? By the time of the 
next great protest wave - over Vietnam - 
Dylan had gone electric, and gone Awol 
from politics. 

The result is that Dylan’s protest 
songs were already somewhat soft-focus 
and nostalgic for those 68ers, and 
nowadays can serve exceptionally well 
as a flattering nostalgic lens for your own 
life, if you are a certain sort of age, which 
we cynically expect to be the average 
age of a Nobel judge. If you have kept 
the leftist faith, Dylan will remind you 
of a time when you thought you might 
actually win; if you have not, Dylan 
will recall to you a younger self that had 
grander ambitions than a comfortable 
petty bourgeois life. 

Whence come gestures of this sort? 


The truth is that the idea of ‘high art’ is 
disintegrating, and has been for decades; 
it is one of those things that appears 
to be part of the fabric of modern 
society, but is in reality extraneous, 
its existence a historical accident. 
The promotion of the arts was already 
largely instrumentalised by the cold war 
period; what need has it now, however? 
Against which repressive society shall 
extravagant formal experiments be 
judged today? Putin’s Russia is not an 
adversary that demands CIA money for 
some modem Stephen Spender. Sooner 
or later even the CIA will work it out. 

Conservative aesthetes have tended 
to abhor what is called postmodernism 

- briefly, a style of artistic endeavour 
that blends high-culture techniques 
and tropes with those of mass popular 
culture; or a style of criticism that 
encompasses both those things. (A 
literary Nobel for a pop singer - now 
there’s a postmodern gesture for you!) 
Yet the postmodernists are, on a certain 
level, correct: the distinction really is 
essentially arbitrary. We are talking, in 
the end, about two similar machines: 
the one consisting of the major media 
corporations, record labels and so on; 
and the other of national governments 
and academic humanities, and - naturally 

- prestigious awards. Postmodernism is, 
in essence, a way for the second machine 
to acknowledge the legitimacy of the 
first, without conceding its own right to 
a separate existence. To tmly understand 
Madonna, you must have read Derrida. 

The trouble is that it is not tme. Mass 
popular culture is marketed, sold and 
purchased as a source of pleasure , not 
intellectual nourishment, nor for that 
matter as nourishment for intellectual 
inquiry into the nature of pleasure, which 
is the tenor of much po-mo academic 
analysis. If every cultural studies 
academic in the world disappeared 
tomorrow, we expect things would shake 
out just fine for Rihanna - and, for that 
matter, for Bob Dylan. 

High art, however, is dependent 
on institutional validation for its 
existence: there is no such thing as 
crap high art, merely because it cannot 
be acknowledged to exist; the failure to 
enjoy is always the fault of the untrained, 
philistine spectator. 

This, in the end, is the peculiarity 
of such populist gestures from the 
artistic establishment - that they are 
always secretly an acknowledgement 
of weakness. Bob Dylan, apparently, 
has yet to even acknowledge the 
award, or confirm that he will turn up 
in December to collect it; perhaps this 
is because he knows that, like the more 
naive folkies of the early 60s, the Nobel 
committee needs him a lot more than 
he needs them • 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 23, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 8 (‘The challenge of appeasement’), section 2: ‘The wasted 
years’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 25,6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll Forde 
seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, 
London WC1. ‘Woman’s biggest husband is the moon: hunting, sex and 
gender among the Bayaka of central Africa’. Speaker: Jerome Lewis. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

Imperialism today 

Saturday October 22,1pm to 4pm: Public meeting, Aberystwyth Arts 
Centre, Aberystwyth University, Aberystwyth SY23 . ‘War is peace - 
the meaning of imperialism today’. Speakers: John Rees (Stop the War), 
Ken Booth (Aberystwyth University). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Axe the Housing Act 

Saturday October 22,11.30am: Summit, Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London WC1. No to the Housing and Planning Act. 

Organised by Axe the Housing Act: www.axethehousingact.org.uk. 

Defend free movement after Brexit 

Saturday October 22,1.30pm: Organising meeting, University 
College London, Darwin Building, B40 LT, Gower Street, London WC1. 
Organised by Free Movement of Labour: 
https://freemovementlabour.wordpress.com. 

Labour Assembly Against Austerity 

Saturday October 22,10am to 5pm: Annual conference, Student 
Central, Malet Street, London WC1. Speakers include: Diane Abbott 
MP, Catherine West MP, Manuel Cortes (TSSA), Steve Turner (Unite). 
Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
http://labourassemblyagainstausterity.org.uk. 

Footprints for the NHS 

Saturday October 22 to Saturday October 29: Eight-day march 
through County Durham and Teesside in protest at NHS England’s 
planned cuts and privatisation. See website for details. 

Organised by 999 Call for the NHS: www.999nhsnortheast.org. 

Relevance of Third International 

Monday October 24, 5.30pm: Public meeting, room 304, Institute 
of Historical Research, Senate House, Malet Street, London WC1. 
Speaker: Ian Birchall. 

Organised by London Socialist Historians Group: 
http ://londonsocialisthistorians .blogspot. co .uk. 

Momentum Teesside 

Tuesday October 25, 7pm: Meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Debating proposals for 
developing Momentum’s democratic structure. 

Organised by Momentum Teesside; https://en-gb.facebook.com/ 
MomentumTeesside. 

Bombs won’t work 

Wednesday October 26, 6.30pm: Meeting, Friends Meeting House, 22 
School Lane, Liverpool LI. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Marxism in Scotland 

Saturday October 29,10am to 5pm: Day school, Renfield St Stephens 
Centre, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

Transforming our party 

Saturday October 29,10am to 4pm: Labour Representation 
Committee annual conference. Student Central, Malet Street, London 
WC1. AGM: waged £15, low-waged £10, unwaged or non-London £5. 
Renew membership: waged £14, unwaged £7. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Solidarity with the People of Turkey 

Saturday October 29,10am to 4.45pm: Launch conference, NUT 
Headquarters, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 
Speakers include Christine Blower (European Trade Union Committee 
for Education), Chris Baugh (PCS) and Kate Osamor MP. 

Organised by Solidarity with the People Of Turkey: 
www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/turkey-after-the-failed-coup-and-the-battle-for- 
democracy-tickets-28564162178. 

Momentum East 

Saturday October 29,12.30pm to 5.30pm: Regional conference, 
Cherry Tree Club, St Matthews Street, Cambridge CB1. 

Organised by Momentum: www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/ 
eastem-region-momentum-conference-tickets-28082547656. 

Imperialism in the present 

Monday October 31, 7pm: Talk, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a Long 
Row, Nottingham NG1. John Smith follows the money from the Global 
south to transnational companies in the north. Admission: £3. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: http://fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk. 

Resisting together 

Saturday November 12,10am to 5pm: National conference, 
Bloomsbury Central Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ZIONISM _ 

Redefining anti-Semitism 

The transparent dishonesty of the home affairs select committee is remarkable, writes Tony Greenstein 



T he House of Commons home affairs 
committee has just published 
a report, ‘Anti-Semitism in the 
UK’. The first and most immediate 
question this poses is why, when other 
forms of racist attacks are at an all-time 
high, the committee should spend its 
time examining the least widespread 
or violent form of racism. By the 
authors’ own admission, anti-Semitic 
hate crimes, however defined, total just 
1.4% of all such incidents. 

In the section, ‘Key facts’, the com¬ 
mittee informs us that there has been a 
rise of 11% in anti-Semitic incidents in 
the first half of 2016, compared with 
2015. Shocking, you may think. But the 
rise is from 500 to 557. However, 24% 
of the total - 133 incidents in all - were 
on social media. And social media 
accounts for 44 out of the increase of 
57. 1 Obviously it is not very pleasant 
to receive anti-Semitic tweets, but it is 
clearly different from acts of violence. 

If one looks more closely at the 
Community Security Trust’s report, 
which the committee quoted, it turns out 
that there were just 41 violent incidents. 
If one delves deeper still, it turns out 
that there was actually a 13% fall in 
violent incidents for the first half of 
2015 and none of these were classified 
by the CST as ‘extreme violence’: ie, 
involving potential grievous bodily harm 
or a threat to life. This is good, not bad, 
news. Why would the select committee 
wish to exaggerate the incidence of 
anti-Semitism? 

Most involved ‘verbal abuse’ and it 
is difficult to know how many of these 
were genuinely anti-Semitic and how 
many were actually anti-Zionist (‘Why 
do you bomb children in Gaza?’). Given 
that the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews does its best to associate Jews with 
Israel’s war crimes, is it any wonder that 
some people take them at their word? 

Contrast this with anti-Muslim hate 
crimes. According to a report from the 
Muslim Hate Monitoring Group, British 
Muslims are experiencing an “explo¬ 
sion” in anti-Islamic incidents. The 
annual survey by ‘Mama’ (Measuring 
Anti-Muslim Attacks) found a 326% rise 
in incidents last year, 2 while the Muslim 
Council of Britain group of mosques 
said it had compiled a dossier of 100 
hate crimes over one weekend alone. 3 

By contrast with anti-Semitism, 
“many attacks are happening in the 
real world - at schools and colleges, 
in restaurants and on public transport. 
The number of offline incidents rose 
326% in 2015 from 146 to 437.” The 
effect has been that many Muslim 
women - especially those wearing 
Islamic clothing - are being prevented 
from conducting normal “day to day 
activities”. 4 Yet the committee, which 
was chaired by Keith Vaz, has shown 
no interest in anti-Muslim racism. Why 
might that be? 

Anti-Zionism 

Somewhat confusingly for a report that 
is supposed to be about anti-Semitism, 
another of its ‘key facts’ tells us: “Research 
published in 2015 by City University 
found that 90% of British Jewish people 
support Israel’s right to exist as a Jewish 
state and 93% say that it forms some 
part of their identity as Jewish people, 
but only 59% consider themselves to 
be Zionists.” 5 In reality this report is 
not about anti-Semitism, but the use 
of anti-Semitism as a weapon against 
anti-Zionists. 

It dips in and out of what it is quoting 
without any attempt to put anything 
in perspective. It probably is true that 
90% of British Jews support the right of 
Israel to exist as a Jewish state, but how 
many of them appreciate that a Jewish 
settler colonial state is an inherently 


racist state? What is interesting is that, 
although the report admits that only 59% 
of British Jews consider themselves 
Zionists, 31% do not. Even more 
interesting, the report states that “in 
2010,72% of the respondents classified 
themselves as Zionists, compared to 
59% in the present study”. As to why 
that is, the report offers two different 
explanations: 

1. Jews believe that criticism of Israel is 
incompatible with being a Zionist; and 

2. The frequent use of the term ‘Zionist’ 
in general discourse as a pejorative or 
even abusive label discourages some 
individuals from describing themselves 
in that way. 

If the latter is correct, then this 
is clearly a good thing - anti-Zionist 
criticism of the state of Israel is having 
some effect and is deterring Jewish 
people from identifying with a racist 
ideology. However the committee draws 
the opposite conclusion, because it 
considers Zionism a good thing. Therein 
lies the problem. 

Amongst other ‘key facts’ was the 
report of a survey of Labour Party 
members who joined after the 2015 
general election, 55% of whom agreed 
that anti-Semitism is “not a serious 
problem at all, and is being hyped up to 
undermine Labour and Jeremy Corbyn, 
or to stifle legitimate criticism of Israel”. 6 
Clearly, despite the bombardment of the 
mass media about fake anti-Semitism, 
most party members are dismissive of 
this fable. When Owen Smith debated 
Jeremy Corbyn in Cardiff and claimed 
that he had not taken ‘anti-Semitism’ 
seriously, he was booed. In reality very 
few Labour Party members sincerely 
believe in this hype. 

It is curious that a report on anti- 
Semitism should start off with a section 
entitled ‘Anti-Semitism in the political 
parties’ - before homing in on just one 
party. Labour is the target throughout 
this ill-conceived and politically 
tendentious document. It immediately 
begins with the suspension of Naz Shah, 
Ken Livingstone and others for ‘anti- 
Semitism’ . Since no-one has been tried 
or found guilty of ‘anti-Semitism’, one 
can only assume that the presumption 


of innocence has been abandoned by 
lawyer Chuku Ummuna and his Tory 
friends. Livingstone expressed an 
opinion that Hitler supported Zionism. 
He may be right or wrong, and the 
comment may even give offence to 
those who find the truth unpalatable, but 
anti-Semitic it is not. Naz Shah made a 
j oke about how much nicer it would be if 
Israel was located within the borders of 
the USA, as that would mean less death 
and destmction all round. She borrowed 
a map that originated with the Jewish 
Virtual Library, hardly the greatest act 
of anti-Semitism the world has known! 

After noting that the vast majority of 
anti-Semitic attacks come from the far 
right, the report then speaks about “the 
fact that incidents of anti-Semitism - 
particularly online - have made their way 
into a major political party”, despite not 
having established any facts to support 
this. It is this sleight of hand, asserting 
that which it is supposed to be proving, 
which runs throughout this report. 

It tries to come up with a definition 
of anti-Semitism, but it does this in a 
very curious way by aiming to maintain 
“an appropriate balance between 
condemning anti-Semitism vehemently, 
in all its forms, and maintaining freedom 
of speech - particularly in relation to 
legitimate criticism of the government of 
Israel”. It is curious in two ways - firstly 
what has criticism of Israel got to do 
with a definition of anti-Semitism? 
The underlying assumption is that such 
“legitimate criticism” somehow merges 
with anti-Semitism. Because Israeli 
racism is based on its self-definition as a 
Jewish state - ie, a state where Jews have 
privileges - it is implicitly assumed that 
criticism of its racism is therefore anti- 
Semitic. This is the ‘logic’ that the report 
employs throughout. Anti-Semitism is 
hatred of or discrimination against Jews 
as individuals or violence against them. 
A state is not an individual or a victim 
of racism. Secondly, what is “legitimate 
criticism” of Israel and in whose eyes? 

The report then dabbles with the 
Macpherson definition of a ‘racial 
incident’, suggesting that it is “any 
incident which is perceived to be racist 
by the victim or any other person”. 


Again this is fundamentally dishonest, 
because it ignores the context of the 
Macpherson report, which was the 
refusal of the police to record as racial 
incidents those perceived as racial by the 
victims. But Macpherson did not imply, 
unlike the committee, that a perception 
of racism is therefore proof of guilt. 

The report quotes a government 
statement that “it is for the victim to 
determine whether a crime against 
them was motivated by a particular 
characteristic (the Macpherson 
definition)”. An absurd statement, which 
is not the Macpherson definition, since 
that applied to police perceptions, not 
the judicial process of inquiry. A victim’s 
testimony may be good evidence, but 
that is all it is. It is not determinative. 

The purpose of the committee’s 
report is as transparent as it is shallow. 
It uses the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance (IHRA) 
definition of anti-Semitism, in relation 
to critics of Israel. IHRA accuses them 
of “applying double standards, by 
requiring of it a behaviour not expected 
or demanded of any other democratic 
nation”. Here the Committee, along 
with IHRA, demonstrates its ignorance, 
since Israel is not a nation, nor does it 
claim to be so. It is a state of the Jewish 
people, regardless of whether they 
live in or outside Israel. Nor is Israel a 
democratic state, since it rules over 4.5 
million people who have neither civil 
nor political rights. It is an ethnocracy, 
in which settlers rule over a people who 
are considered guests at best. 7 

Apparently “Drawing comparisons 
of contemporary Israeli policy to that 
of the Nazis” is anti-Semitism pure and 
simple. Leaving aside the small fact that 
Zionists, including Israeli government 
politicians, repeatedly use the Nazi 
period and the holocaust to justify their 
actions, does this principle hold good 
for other states? Were the demonstrators 
in France in May 1968 anti-Semitic for 
chanting “CRS: SS” at the riot police? 

The committee states that “Holding 
Jews collectively responsible for actions 
of the state of Israel” is also anti-Semitic. 
I have great sympathy with this, but the 
committee’s attention should be directed 


primarily at Zionists, who go to great 
lengths to associate British Jews with 
Israel’s war crimes! Indeed the report 
notes that “Sir Mick Davis, chairman 
of the JLC, told us that criticising 
Zionism is the same as anti-Semitism”, 
because, in the words of the chief rabbi, 
Ephraim Mirvis, “Zionism has been 
an integral part of Judaism from the 
dawn of our faith”. In that case surely 
Judaism is collectively responsible for 
Zionism’s crimes? What a tangled web 
the committee weaves. 

The most blatant attempt to equate 
anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism is the 
IHRA definition of the latter, which the 
committee accepts: “Denying the Jewish 
people their right to self-determination: 
eg, by claiming that the existence of a 
state of Israel is a racist endeavour.” 

Firstly, there is no “Jewish people”. 
There are French, British, Argentinean 
and other Jews, who are members of 
their respective nations. Only anti- 
Semites claim that, regardless of where 
they live, Jews form one seamless nation. 
It was a proposition that Hitler adhered 
to. Apparently it also finds favour with 
Chuka Ummuna’s committee too. As 
for the claim that the existence of the 
Israeli state is a racist endeavour, that is 
a matter of opinion or fact. It has nothing 
to do with racism. 

Zionist 

'democracy’ 

Without even bothering to examine 
the question, the report says that Israel 
is “generally regarded as a liberal 
democracy”. The question of what 
constitutes a liberal democracy is an 
interesting one, but by any normal 
definition Israel is anything but a 
democracy, for the following reasons: 

• Although Israeli Arabs have the 
vote, their representatives are vilified 
and demonised: Haneen Zoabi of the 
nationalist Balad Party has had to be 
protected by security guards from other 
knesset members. Arab parties also have 
no influence and have never been part 
of an Israeli government. 

• In a Jewish state policies and laws 
are drawn up with the intention of 
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benefiting one sector only - the Jewish 
community. In every area of public life 
there is entrenched state-sponsored 
discrimination - be it education funding, 
local authority grants, land access or 
police coercion and repression. The 
Centre for the Rights of the Arab 
Minority, Adalah, has compiled a list 
of 50 discriminatory laws. 8 

• Israel is in a permanent state of 
emergency, even though it faces no 
military threat. It is a state where torture 
is legally allowed, where administrative 
detention is used to imprison (mainly 
Palestinian) dissidents for repeated 
bouts of six months. 

• Israel is a state where all publications 
have to submit to the military censor, 
whose remit has extended to cover 
government archives. The military censors 
can prevent the unsealing of archives 
and, even worse, deny physical access 
to archives which were once available. 
This is because of digitalisation. 9 

• Four and a half million Palestinians 
are subject to permanent military rule 
without any political or civil rights. 

To call Israel a “liberal democracy” 
is to render the term meaningless. 
By the same token apartheid South 
Africa could also have been considered 
democratic. 

Threat 

Despite allegedly being a report on anti- 
Semitism, this is really about Zionism, 
which, it concedes, is “a valid topic 
for academic and political debate”. Of 
course, anti-Semites substitute the term 
‘Zionist’ for ‘Jew’, but that is precisely 
why it is incumbent upon us to make a 
clear distinction between Zionism and 
being Jewish. Yet both Sir Mick Davies 
and the chief rabbi gave evidence to the 
committee that Zionism and Judaism 
are one and the same. It is a testimony 
to the committee’s ‘objectivity’ that it 
never saw the contradiction. 

The committee’s report actually 
becomes a threat to freedom of 
speech and basic civil liberties in 
its recommendation (para 32) that: 
“For the purposes of criminal or 
disciplinary investigations, use 
of the words ‘Zionist’ or ‘Zio’ in 
an accusatory or abusive context 
should be considered inflammatory 
and potentially anti-Semitic.” Anti- 
Zionism, it is proposed, should be 
made in certain circumstances into a 
hate crime. This is the criminalisation 
of speech. ‘Zionist’ or its abbreviation 
is a political, not an ethnic or racial, 
category. As we have seen, although 
59% of Jews consider themselves 
Zionists, 31% do not. But there are 
millions of non-Jews who are also 
Zionists, especially fundamentalist 
Christians. Is it anti-Semitic to accuse 
them of being Zionists?! 

The committee quotes the Institute 
for Jewish Policy Research to 
the effect that between 4% and 
5% of British adults could be 
termed “clearly anti-Semitic”. In 
other words, the overwhelming 
majority are not anti-Semitic, 
but that does not stop the 
committee from declaring 
this to be “alarming”. One 
wonders what the committee 
will say when an opinion 
poll gets around to measuring 
anti-Muslim racism! 

Contrast this with Israel, 
where no less than 48% of 
Israeli Jews - a plurality - want 
to physically expel Arabs from 
Israel and 79% believe Jews 
are entitled to preferential 
treatment. It is clear 
that British 
people 


are remarkably free of anti-Semitic 
sentiments. 10 

When it comes to the affair of 
Oxford University Labour Club, the 
committee makes its intentions clear. 
It complains that the Baroness Royall 
report was not published by Labour’s 
national executive committee in full. 
That might be because it contained no 
evidence of anti-Semitism. 

When Royall first reported, she 
wrote on the website of the Zionist 
Jewish Labour Movement: “I know 
that you will share my disappointment 
and frustration that the main headline 
coming out of my inquiry is that there 
is no institutional anti-Semitism in 
Oxford University Labour Club.” 

What kind of political clown is 
disappointed that she could not find 
institutional anti-Semitism? In fact 
Royall found no individual anti- 
Semitism either. By her own admission 
she was “honoured, but daunted, 
when asked by the NEC to undertake 
this inquiry”. 11 It was clearly all too 
much for her. What she found was a 
remarkably thin gruel. She reported 
that she was aware of “one case 
of serious false allegations of anti- 
Semitism which was reported to the 
police”. 

All she had to say was: 

I received a number of complaints 
of incidents of alleged anti-Semitic 
behaviour by individual members 
of OULC. I have also received 
evidence that members of the club, 
including past office holders ..., 
have not witnessed anti-Semitic 
behaviour by other members ... It 
is clear to me from the weight of 
witnessed allegations received that 
there have been some incidents of 
anti-Semitic behaviour... However, 
it is not clear to me to what extent 
this behaviour constituted intentional 
or deliberate acts of anti-Semitism. 
This is particularly true of historic 
hearsay evidence. 12 

We get no inkling as to what this behaviour 
consists of. In the end she sees “no value 
in pursuing disciplinary cases against 
students who may be better advised 
as to their conduct” - which suggests 
that whatever she was told was clearly 
not serious. It is little wonder that the 
report was not published. 

Even the parliamentary report 
observes that these allegations arose 
when the non-Jewish, Zionist chair 
of Oxford University Labour Club, 
Alex Chalmers - a former intern for 
the Zionist propaganda organisation, 
the Britain Israel Communications 
and Research Centre - objected to the 



club supporting Oxford University’s 
Israel Apartheid Week. The committee 
fails to explain what this has to do with 
anti-Semitism. 

Assertions and lies 

In attacking the president of the National 
Union of Students, Malia Bouattia (a 
refugee from real oppression in Algeria), for 
‘anti-Semitism’, the committee descends 
into the gutter. It relies on McCarthyite 
guilt by association and did not have the 
integrity or honesty to invite her to give 
evidence. 

Instead it quoted the Union of Jewish 
Students, for whom Israel advocacy 
is an integral part of its constitutional 
requirements, which alleged that 
Bouattia’s statement that the University 
of Birmingham is “something of a Zionist 
outpost” is anti-Semitic. Why that is so is 
never explained. Presumably the UJS and 
the committee, in conjunction with the 
British National Party and other fascist 
organisations, agree that to be Zionist 
is to be Jewish. There is no other logic. 
Bouattia’s statement is no more racist 
than describing the University of Sussex 
as a ‘radical outpost’. 

On the basis of the above the 
committee concludes that “The current 
president of the National Union of 
Students, Malia Bouattia, does not appear 
to take sufficiently seriously the issue of 
anti-Semitism on campus.” The Jewish 
students it refers to are representatives 
or supporters of the pro-Israel UJS. 
Anti-Zionist Jewish students are, of 
course, invisible to the committee, as are 
anti-Zionist Jews generally. 

In the section entitled ‘Political 
discourse and leadership’ the report says: 

A number of hard-left organisations, 
such as Unite Against Fascism, Stop 
the War Coalition and Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign, have clearly 
taken a pro-Palestinian and anti-Israeli 
government stance. These organisations 
hold or participate in marches, some of 
which have been attended by leading 
politicians such as Mr Corbyn. 

This is called killing two birds with one 
stone! How anyone can describe the 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign as ‘hard 
left’ is beyond comprehension. The 
attendance of Jeremy Corbyn though is 
clearly an added bonus for the Chuku 
Ummunas of this world. 

The committee also regurgitates the 
false allegations of Board of Deputies 
president Jonathan Arkush that on 
some demonstrations “there were ‘huge 
marches’ in London at which people held 
placards that read ‘Hitler was right’” 
(para 99). This is an outright lie. Not 
an iota of proof has been provided to 
substantiate this assertion. For a report 
heavy on pictorial descriptions one might 
expect a photograph to back this up. It 
is an evidence-free assertion that typifies 
the whole thing. 

The document is critical - in a 
nit-picky way - of the Chakrabarti 
report, quoting the Board of Deputies’ 
observation that it does not deal with 
anti-Semitism and anti-Zionism on 
the left. Maybe that is because there is 
none! The report does however mention 
(paras 103-104) the false allegations 
of anti-Semitism at the Chakrabarti 
press conference by Ruth Smeeth MP, 
whom Wikileaks outed as a protected 
agent for the US embassy. 13 What was 
the anti-Semitic statement that caused 
this fake victim to walk out? “Ruth 
Smeeth is working hand in hand with 
the rightwing media to attack Jeremy.” 

I defy anyone to show 
how this is 
anti-Semitic, 
since Marc 


Wadsworth, the black activist who said 
it, did not even know she was Jewish. 

The committee concludes that 
the Chakrabarti report “is ultimately 
compromised by its failure to deliver a 
comprehensive set of recommendations 
or to provide a definition of anti- 
Semitism”. Given that the definition 
of anti-Semitism has eluded far wiser 
people than Chakrabarti - perhaps 
because the very concept of anti- 
Semitism is now so politically loaded 
- this is neither here nor there. The 
committee, after all, also failed to 
provide one. The best it could do was 
to say that it is prepared to “broadly 
accept the IHRA definition” - with 
two caveats regarding criticism of the 
Israeli government. 

Chakrabarti’s problem was that 
there is next to no anti-Semitism in the 
Labour Party. There is certainly criticism 
of Zionism and the Israeli state, but 
despite much muddying of the waters, 
most people still refuse to accept that 
criticism of the west’s armed watchdog 
in the Middle East is anti-Semitic. 

What the committee does do is try 
to smear Shami Chakrabarti through 
hint and innuendo. Her acceptance 
of a peerage somehow discredits her 
report - this from the representatives 
of an institution where the giving of 
money to a party in exchange for a 
peerage does not even raise an eyebrow. 

It is a measure of the political 
desperation of the report that it picks up 
on the Jackie Walker debate, on which 
I have previously reported. 14 It did this 
without asking her to give evidence. Its 
comments are inaccurate and frankly 
malicious. It states that: 

Jackie Walker, who was temporarily 
suspended from Labour earlier in the 
year for stating that Jewish people 
were the “chief financiers” of the 
slave trade, reportedly criticised 
Holocaust Memorial Day and said 
that she had not heard a definition 
of anti-Semitism that she could 
“work with”. 

Since Jackie did not say that “Jewish 
people” were the chief financiers of the slave 
trade, this is nothing short of malicious. 
Secondly, how is saying that one has not 
heard a definition of anti-Semitism that 
one can work with, anti-Semitic? 

Interestingly though, after much 
malicious and tendentious commentary, 
under the title ‘Other political activity’ the 
committee concludes that “there exists no 
reliable, empirical evidence to support the 
notion that there is a higher prevalence of 
anti-Semitic attitudes within the Labour 
Party than any other political party”. This 
throws into stark relief the report’s vacu¬ 
ity. And it demonstrates that this is above 


all a report of the Labour and Tory right. It 
depends almost exclusively on evidence 
from pro-Israel, anti-Corbyn sources. 15 
This alone demonstrates that this report 
is a one-sided propaganda exercise. 

But the most remarkable omission 
of all is the fact that the one Jewish 
community which is visible in its distinc¬ 
tive appearance and which does suffer 
anti-Semitic attacks - the ultra-Orthodox 
Haredi community of Stamford Hill, 
London - is not even mentioned! As the 
president of the Stamford Hill Shomrim 
(Guards), rabbi Herschel Gluck, states, 

While this report focuses primarily on 
the difference between anti-Zionism and 
anti-Semitism,... it’s important to note 
that the parliamentary committee did 
not request any evidence from the most 
visible section of the Jewish community, 
the Charedi community, where the 
majority of the attacks are in person 
rather than online ... and are usually 
clearly and unequivocally anti-Semitic. 
I repeat my call to the home office to 
understand the real-life anti-Semitism 
that members of the Charedi Jewish 
community experience... 

But that omission is not surprising, 
because this truly risible report was not 
about anti-Semitism perse. It was about 
redefining anti-Zionism as anti-Semitism • 
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Fighting fund ■ 

Moved to action 


Q uite a few comrades were 
clearly moved to action by 
my expressions of concern last 
week, it seems. For example, KN, 
referring to his PayPal donation of 
£25, writes: “I know it’s not much, 
but every little helps for the best 
paper on the left!” 

It certainly does. And I have 
to say that £25 is a more than 
useful donation. But not quite 
as fulsome as the cheque from 
across the Atlantic from comrade 
AP. He added a fantastic £170 to 
his subscription, making a total of 
£300 for the privilege of receiving 
the Weekly Worker in Indiana for 
the next year. Meanwhile, there 
was another cheque from comrade 
RG, who, modest as usual, popped 
his £75 in an envelope without any 
covering note. 

Another generous donor this 
week was comrade TR, who 
made two separate bank transfers 


totalling £80, while standing orders 
from MM (£75), TB (£50) and KB 
(£20), plus SU’s PayPal gift of £10, 
took the total received this week to 
a more than acceptable £505. 

So the tally for our October 
fighting fund stands at £1,095 
- quite an improvement on last 
week’s £590 - towards our £1,750 
monthly target. Raising another 
£655 in 11 days seems eminently 
achievable. 

And there’s more good news: last 
week the number of online readers 
went up for a fourth consecutive 
week to 3,396. What a pity more of 
them don’t click on that PayPal icon! 
Let’s hope a good few do just that 
over the next seven days • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Attempt to outlaw j ustified anger 


The demand that Corbyn should apologise for Labour ‘anti-Semitism’ is a demand to bow before US 
policymakers, writes Mike Macnair 


A mong the ‘olive branches’ 
Jeremy Corbyn and his advisers 
offered to the capitalist class 
and its agents in the Labour Party 
in his leadership acceptance speech 
on September 24 was the following 
statement: 

Our party has a duty of care to our 
members. That means intervening 
to stop personal abuse and also 
abiding by the principles of natural 
justice in the way that we handle it. 
Politics is demeaned and corroded 
by intimidation and abuse. It is not 
my way and it is not the Labour way 
and never will be. 1 

When spoken as part of a short speech, 
this came across as conceding the 
fundamental claim of the capitalists’ 
representatives in Labour that they 



Crying is only the release ... 


have been subject to unwarranted 
“personal abuse”. 

In print, it is more ambiguous, as 
the apparent concession that there has 
been “personal abuse” and that there is 
a “duty of care” to stop it is balanced 
by the recognition that disciplinary 
or ‘compliance’ proceedings should 
“abid[e] by the principles of natural 
justice”. This is a fairly obvious dig at 
the processes of Labour’s ‘compliance 
unit’, whose operations would have 
been regarded by the Court of Star 
Chamber in the reign of Charles I as 
so biased and secretive as to violate the 
principles of natural justice (though 
they might just about have been 
acceptable to the Holy Inquisition or 
the KGB). 

Labourlist on September 21 
published the Parliamentary Labour 
Party’s - ie, the rightwingers’ - 
proposals for a new members’ pledge 
on the issue: 

I pledge to act within the spirit and 
rules of the Labour Party in my 
conduct both on and offline, with 
members and non-members, and 
I stand against all forms of abuse. 

I understand that, if found to 
be in breach of the Labour Party 
policy on online and offline abuse, 
I will be subject to the rules and 
procedures of the Labour Party. 2 

The second statement is on its face 
meaningless (all members are “subject 
to the mles and procedures of the Labour 
Party”), but is, of course, a mealy- 
mouthed way of saying that the person 
will be subject to the Inquisition-style 
operations of the compliance unit. It 
is no doubt intended to operate as a 
consent to be dealt with in violation 
of the rules of natural justice, but is 


probably too inexplicit to have that 
effect as a matter of law. 

The pledge is to stand together 
with the Labour national executive 
committee’s “new social media code 
of conduct”, included in the same 
Labourlist post. This hits all the usual 
buttons, just like the ‘safe spaces’ 
policy we criticised in Left Unity: 

A starting point for all our actions as 
members of a party and a movement 
is to treat all people with dignity 
and respect. This applies to all our 
dealings with people, offline and 
online .... 

Harassment, intimidation, 
hateful language and bullying are 
never acceptable, nor is any form 
of discrimination on the basis of 
gender, race, religion, age, sexual 
orientation, gender identity or 
disability .... 

Debates amongst party members 
should be comradely, acknowledging 
that, whatever our diverse views, 
we are one party with shared goals. 
Derogatory descriptions of the 
positions of others should be avoided. 

And so on, and so on ... 

The practical meaning of this stuff 
is perfectly clear from the surrounding 
events. The rightwing Labour MPs 
are to continue to be free to pursue 
a smear campaign of defamation of 
Jeremy Corbyn, his associates and his 
supporters. In particular, this smear 
campaign accuses all opponents of the 
state of Israel, and even those merely 
opposed to the state of Israel’s illegal 
settlement activities on the West Bank, 
of ‘anti-Semitism’. It is conducted 
primarily by unattributed briefings 
of journalists - the exact equivalent 
in ‘old media’ of anonymous posts on 
social media. Any retaliation to this 
smear campaign by online postings 
is to be treated as ‘abuse’; as is any 
attempt to insist at all forcefully that 
the rightwing Labour MPs ought 
to recognise that there is a majority 
against them in the party. 

The rightwingers’ campaign 
of defamation is, moreover, to be 
elevated as ‘anti-racist’, on the 
ground that anti-Semitism is a form of 
racism. The real anti-Semitism which 
attempts to identify all Jews with a 
particular political tendency - the 
Zionist project of colonisation of the 
Levant - certainly is a form of racism. 
Opposition to the Zionist colonisation 
project, however, is no more a form of 
anti-Jewish racism than opposition to 
Russian backing for the separatists in 
the Donbass is a form of anti-Russian 
racism. (I do not mean by this example 
to take any position for or against the 
separatist movement in the Donbass, 
which is a whole other argument; 
the point is merely that opposition 
to particular irredentist territorial 
claims is not, without more, racist.) 
It is complained that failure to outlaw 
criticism of Zionism makes the Labour 
Party ‘not a safe space for Jews’. 

By this means ‘intersectionality’ 
serves the capitalist class and the 
oppressor. It already did so, of course, 
by being an instrument of disunity in 
movements of opposition. And, indeed, 
the particular form of complaining that 
opposition to Zionism as a political 
project meant there was not a ‘safe 
space for Jews’ had already been 
pioneered on US campuses before it 
came to this country. 3 But it should 
now be obvious, even to people who 
have been promoting this stuff on the 
left for the last few years, that there 
is a problem ... 

The Morning Star on September 


21 perhaps pointed to a view of the 
matter held by some around Corbyn. 
An editorial characterised what has 
been going on as a “one-sided petty 



purge”, making the point that the 
rightwingers have been guilty of 
just as much ‘abusive’ language - to 
borrow a phrase from the old Public 
Order Act, “threatening, abusive or 
insulting” words - as the left; but 
it is supporters of the left, not the 
right, who have been purged for this 
behaviour. 

Even so, the original concession, 
made by both Corbyn and the 
Morning Star , that Labour should 
regulate speech, fundamentally 
sells the pass. First, the concept of 
‘respectful’ behaviour internalises 
social hierarchy. Second, the ‘safe 
spaces’ or ‘intersectional’ idea that 
those who find language oppressive 
to themselves are to determine the 
rules is not abused by complaints of 
‘racism’ towards Zionists: this demand 
to protect the oppressor is inherent in 
‘intersectionality’ itself. 

I and other comrades have 
written about these issues on several 
occasions, in connection with ‘safe 
spaces’ and ‘intersectionality’ in Left 
Unity. 4 In this article, however, I 
propose to argue about the issues in 
slightly more general terms. 

Polite bully 

I start on the first point with the figure 
of the polite bully. I guess everyone 
will recognise this character from their 
schooldays: the boy or girl who does 
not directly issue threats, and so on, 
but uses their position as prefect, or 
whatever - or merely their own popularity 
and their target’s unpopularity - to make 
life intolerable for them. A common 
outcome is that the target - the person 
bullied - ends up ‘cracking’, shouting 
at or attacking their tormentor, and 
then being disciplined by the school. 

The polite bully should also be 
familiar from workplaces, behaving 
in the exact same way. In this context, 
the polite bully is usually someone 
who holds a position of power. Rude 
and violent bullies can also be found 
at work, of course; but not every 
workplace bully is even a David Brent. 
Polite bullying by policemen is also a 
commonplace ... 

In the Labour Party, polite bullying 
by elected representatives and full¬ 
time officials has been utterly normal 
for the last 20 years or perhaps longer. 
It has served to enforce the right 
wing’s monopoly control over the 
selection of candidates and over whose 
views can be expressed - which, in 
turn, is a monopoly on behalf of the 


firms who pay lobbyists and contribute 
to MPs’ activities. 

In this context, legislation - or 
party rules - to enforce ‘civility’ 
and ‘respect’ becomes profoundly 
problematic. These rules are apt to 
produce the common result in school 
bullying cases: that the bully’s victim 
is penalised rather than the bully. 
Consider, for example, the ‘Unison 
monkey trial’ victimisation of Socialist 
Party activists over a leaflet; 5 or the 
ejection of Walter Wolfgang from the 
2005 Labour Party conference for 
heckling Jack Straw over the Iraq war. 6 

Why? The answer is that the ability 
to bully comes not from the expression 
of anger, but from holding a position 
of power; whether it is an institutional 
position of power, as in the case of 
officials or elected representatives, or 
arises merely from relative popularity 
or the ability to manipulate, as in the 
case of classroom bullies. 

The expression of anger is making 
a moral claim on the person against 
whom it is directed. This may be a 
claim against that person; or it may 
be claim for solidarity from the person 
you are speaking to against a third 
person or group. Whether it is morally 
justified to express anger depends, in 
essence, on whether the underlying 
moral claim is justified. 

It may be tactically ineffective to 
express anger, but yet morally justified; 
this is commonly the situation of the 
victim of polite bullying. It is, on the 
other hand, possible - and, indeed, 
true in a great many cases - that all 
that is possible is to express anger, 
and hope that this anger will either 
shame the bully, or shame other 
people into solidarising with you. 
For an extremely important example, 
the Tory anti-union laws (maintained 
by New Fabour) have made almost 
all coercive use of the strike weapon 
impossible, so that most strike action 
is exactly a protest which aims to 
shame the employer and evoke broader 
solidarity by displaying the anger of 
the strikers about how the employer 
is treating them. 

The demand for ‘civility’ and 
‘respect’, enforceable by disciplinary 
proceedings, is a demand that there 
be no expression of anger. The 



Anger is better 


consequence is that it is, inherently, 
a demand that the existing social 
hierarchies of power should be 
maintained. 

History 

This point is not really a novelty. It 
was made by James Q Whitman in 
2000 in his article, ‘Enforcing civility 
and respect: three societies’, which 


compared Germany, France and the 
US. 7 Whitman argues that speech 
regulation on the basis of ‘dignity ’ and 
‘respect’ in Germany and France grew 
out of aristocratic claims that they be 
shown more respect than others. 

Though Whitman does not discuss 
the point, we can say the same thing, 
in reality, of early modern English 
practice. 1650s-60s Quakers were 
accused of ‘abusing’ their social 
superiors by failing to doff their hats to 
them. What if you were not wearing a 
hat? You had to tug your forelock - an 
expression which, unlike doffing your 
hat, has passed into the language 
as a cliche of old-fashioned social 
subordination. In R v Keite (1697) 
defence lawyers argued that, where 
an employer, having been cheeked 
by his gardener (not received his 
due respect), hit the gardener with a 
sword and killed him, this was only 
manslaughter and not murder; the 
argument did not persuade the judges, 
but it did persuade the jury. 

Juries would not accept such 
arguments now because of increased 
egalitarianism. The result is that the 



There is a sense of being in 
anger 


upper classes cannot quite enforce the 
same level of ‘civility and respect’ that 
they used to. 8 “American incivility,” 
Whitman concludes, “is woven into 
the cloth of the American egalitarian 
tradition.” 

The history equally shows a 
persistence of ‘intimidation’ as a form 
of class struggle; and of objections to 
‘intimidation’ as a means of protecting 
the boss’s right to threaten his or her 
employees with adverse economic 
consequences, but to penalise 
employees’ threats to the boss. Thus 
for the 1700s EP Thompson’s 1975 
study of ‘The crime of anonymity’. 9 
Thus in 1807 MPs were intimidated 
into voting for the abolition of the 
slave trade. 10 Thus in the early 1800s, 
‘Nedd Ludd’ and ‘Captain Swing’, and 
in south Wales ‘Rebecca’. Thus the 
employers’ arguments, episodically 
through the 1800s and into the early 
1900s, for keeping trade unions illegal 
on the ground that they ‘intimidated’ 
scabs. Thus the decision in Rookes v 
Barnard (1964) to invent a loophole 
in the Trade Disputes Act 1906 for the 
benefit of employers under the name of 
‘intimidation’. And thus the themes of 
the early stages of Heath’s, Wilson’s 
and Thatcher’s anti-union legislation, 
given to them by the legal profession. 11 

I do not mean by any of this to 
argue that threats and intimidation 
are to be the preferred means of 
political struggle. The point is, rather, 
that by illegalising most effective 
forms of collective action, whether 
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It is a lovely surging (Amber O’Connor, 2015) 


by anti-union laws, or by central 
government and ‘judicial review’ 
control of local authorities, or by 
seizing control of the Labour Party 
through its right wing, the capitalist 
class has succeeded in restoring the 
politico-legal order of the restricted 
franchise (OK, you may vote, but only 
for the employers’ chosen candidates) 
and the Combination Acts. That is, 
that they have left only forms of 
intimidation as means of fighting 
effectively for collective interests. 



A phenomenal awareness of 
existence 


Hence for Corbyn and his 
supporters, including the Morning 
Star , to accept in principle a regime 
of speech controls designed to impose 
civility and respect is to accept the 
whole principle of the anti-union laws 
and the regime of capitalist control. 

Intersectionality 

I have written previously on the 
antecedents of‘intersectionality’ and 
‘safe spaces’ in the 1970s ‘western 
soft Maoist’ movement and the ideas 
of ‘liberated zones’ and ‘speaking 
bitterness’. 12 For the present I do 
not propose to try again to trace the 
historical links. 13 Rather, I begin with 
the simple, low-level, argument in 
favour of ‘intersectionality’, and work 
from there. 

The low-level argument is this: 
that the specially oppressed - women, 
black and ethnic minority people and 
religious minorities, LGBTQ people 
and those with disabilities - are not 
to be required to ‘wait’ for socialist 
revolution (or whatever); rather, their 
demands as such , and irrespective 
of class and related issues , are to be 
non-negotiable ‘trumps’ in argument. 
The idea that only the oppressed can 
define their own oppression grows 
historically out of 1970s ‘speaking 
bitterness’, but it does not require this 
idea. The argument for ‘we won’t wait’ 
does logically entail that the specially 
oppressed must in the nature of things 
be able to define their own demands in 
abstraction from the general process 
of constructing a party programme for 
an alternative to the present-day order. 

To take this approach is, however, 
explicitly and necessarily to disregard 
other issues, and in particular class, in 
defining the demands of the particular 
oppressed group. The fact that it is to 
disregard other issues is at the root of 
the idea of ‘znter-sectionality’, which 
demanded that, for example, white 
feminists needed to give attention 
to the demands and concerns of 
BME women about race (and about 
imperialism) and so on. 

I said “in particular class” because 
the class relationship is rather different 
from the ‘inter-sectionality’ between 
various specially oppressed groups 
(and so on). This is because in 
relation to each individual specially 
oppressed group , members of the 
class elite form a minority which 
has a common interest with the other 
members of the group in opposition 
to forms of legal discrimination, 
media smears, and so on - but also 


have directly opposed interests to 
the other members of the group in 
relation to economic exploitation. 
Sheryl Sandberg, CEO of Facebook 
and author of Lean in (2013), can only 
be a great, celebrated business leader 
because of the exploitation alike of 
‘techno-serfs’ and (far more severely) 
of IT product assembly workers 
in the far east. If their exploitation 
ceased, Sandberg could only be worth 
reading on some other ground. The 
same holds equally, if on a smaller 
scale, for small-business south Asian 
‘community leaders’ and so on. 

Of course, the advocates of 
‘intersectionality’ would say (as the 
old 1970s ‘western Maoists’ did) that 
the ‘white’ and/ or ‘male’ working class 
also benefits from the oppression of 
black people (via immigration controls 
and other forms of discrimination 
allegedly keeping ‘white’ wages 
up) or of women (whether by job 
discrimination keeping male wages 
up, or by the ‘double shift’ in relation 
to housework and childcare). But the 
problem is not the same. If we ask the 
question - would it actually be against 
the interests of ‘white, male’ workers 
for wages to be levelled up, and/or 
for working hours to be cut without 
reduction of pay to facilitate sharing 
housework and childcare? - the answer 
is quite plain that it would not. 

Indeed, in relation to migration - 
which is the more transparent case - it 
is clear that the effect of immigration 
controls is to facilitate the employers 
paying lower pay, by way of the fact 
that such controls do not actually 
work to prevent migration, but merely 
to illegalise and render vulnerable 
migrant workers. It is probable, 
though less easy to show because of 
the larger scale of the problem, that 
employment discrimination against 
women similarly undercuts pay in 
general. 

The argument for the existence of 
‘worker’ interests opposed to those 
of the specially oppressed thus works 



An understanding of self- 
worth 


entirely on the suppositions, first, that 
the class order is to continue - and , 
second, that equalities gains are not 
to be at the expense of capital; so 
that equalities must be a matter of 
levelling down. Equalities gains at 
the expense of capital are not opposed 
to the interests of white, male, etc, 
workers. In contrast to this, the class- 
elite members of specially oppressed 
groups are absolutely dependent for 
the continuation of their positions of 
elite membership on the continuation 
of exploitation of the large majority 
- including the large majority of their 
own group of the specially oppressed. 

The claim that the specially 
oppressed are not to be made to wait 
for an end to their oppression logically 
entails disregarding ‘other’ issues 
in formulating the demands of the 
oppressed. It is also a claim that an 
end to oppression can be won within 
capitalism and not immediately at the 
cost of capital - unlike class demands 
as such. 


This may seem an odd statement. 
Much of the Trotskyist left argued 
in the 1970s precisely that the 
oppression of women, racism, etc, 
was necessary to capitalism, and 
thus could only be overthrown by 
socialist revolution; hence, that 
such demands were ‘transitional’. 
But this line of argument would not 
support the idea of the ‘autonomy’ 
of the movements of the specially 
oppressed. If overthrowing 
capitalism was necessary to 
liberation, what would be needed 
was a movement for this purpose 
whose demands included those in 
relation to special oppressions - 
necessarily to be negotiated, not 
to be imposed by the voice of the 
oppressed. And then, moreover, 
no-one could be ‘made to wait’ 
for liberation - except by capital 
and its regime. The ‘dual systems 
theory’ pioneered by Eurocommunist 
‘socialist feminists’ offered precisely 
reasons why women’s concerns 
could and should be separated from 
class concerns, and could be won 
within capitalism - the ‘old left’ or 
the ‘class reductionists’ were trying 
to make women wait for socialism. 
The argument has then been copied 
in other fields of oppression. 

Yet, just as the original argument for 
autonomy supposes that the common 
interests of women as women, BME 
people as BME people, and so on, 
trump the class differences within 
the section, this sort of argument, in 
turn, adds reasons for prioritising as 
feminist ’or ‘anti-racist ’or whatever 
demands those demands which do not 
challenge the system of class power 
It is precisely only such demands 
which can have a real prospect of 
being won without a challenge to 
the capitalist class as such and thus 
without ‘waiting’. 

It is therefore no oddity or betrayal 
that ‘feminist’ commitment in these 
terms should mean precisely the unity 
of women with female exploiters 
against male workers, that ‘anti¬ 
racism’ should mean the unity of 
BME people with exploiters of their 
own ethnicity, and so on. It is, rather, 
the underlying logic of the argument 
which drives this outcome. 

Examples 

Sandberg is a classic example in relation 
to feminism. The same is blindingly 
obviously true of the ‘feminism’ which 
celebrated the election of Margaret 
Thatcher as the first British woman 
prime minister and now celebrates 
the coronation of Theresa May as the 
second; or which urges us to back the 
foreign policy hawk, Hillary Clinton, 
in the US presidential election. We 
have to ask the question, have the large 
mass of women been made better off 
by this feminism ’? 

The answer, also pretty obviously, 
is that they have not. Everything which 
has been gained in access to jobs - and 
especially in access to managerial 
jobs - has to be set against these gains 
being constructed in the framework 
of a ‘liberty’ which is the liberty 
to be more intensively exploited. 
Then the gains are concentrated 
among managerial women (and the 
managerial sub-varieties of elected 
representatives and bureaucrats), 
and the costs fall largely among poor 
women {mostly in the global ‘south’, 
but in the ‘north’, too). 

Analogously, the result 
of prioritising an end to race 
discrimination without an overthrow 
of capitalism can be seen most clearly 
in South Africa, where the apartheid 
regime, one of the most spectacular 
forms of racial oppression, is gone. 
But, although a black capitalist class 
and a black middle class has been 
created, the country remains one of the 
most deeply unequal in the world - and 
in some respects the capture of the 
African National Congress and hence 
the Cosatu trade union confederation 
by the new black middle class has 


worsened the position of workers, who 
have lost both powerful instruments 
to fight with and moral pressure on 
their exploiters to make concessions. 

Even in the heartland of the case 
for deferring social demands in favour 
of discrimination demands, the USA, 
where the 1950s-60s black civil rights 
movement created massive changes 
and temporarily destabilised the 
system of rule, today the story looks 
less unambiguously one of victory. 
The creation of the black middle class, 
and even the election of a mixed-race 
president in Obama, turn out to have 
‘left behind’ a very large part of the 
US’s black population. And as a result 
the events which have given rise to 
the Black Lives Matter movement 
reflect the toxic combination of class 
and race , along with deepening 
militarisation of the police. 

Just as the initial unwillingness of 
the 19th century English middle class 
to pay for clean water and sewers for 
the poor could only be overcome when 
it became clear to them that cholera 
and typhoid would not keep politely 
to the boundaries of the poor districts, 
so perhaps the US’s black middle class 
will learn from Black Lives Matter 
that the disease of militarised policing 
to control the ‘underclass’ they left 
behind will also not stay politely in the 
poor districts. Of course, it may well 
be that, when the black middle class 
realise this, they will find that actually 
the concessions made to them in the 
last 40 years are merely on condition 
that they help to keep the rest down... 

These are examples. They are 
examples of the fact that the logic 
of ‘multiple systems theories’, 
which underlies ‘intersectionalist’ 
approaches, is precisely acceptance 
of the continued rule of the exploiters , 
and as a result concessions made 
which deliver benefits only for the 
managerial minority of the oppressed 
and not for the large majority of the 
particular oppressed group. 

The argument is about the logic of 
the method. If we reject the logic of 
the method, we should not be disarmed 
in face of the claims that anti-Zionism 
amounts to anti-Semitism, which are 
made in the name of ‘intersectionalist’ 
versions of anti-racism and the 
right of the oppressed (here, the 
Jews - and, moreover, ‘the Jews’ 
meaning here Jewish organisations 


committed to Zionism) to define 
what is ‘oppressive’. This claim to 
define is wrong when it is made by 
those targeted by imperialists, racists, 
misogynists and so on. Hence it is all 
the more wrong when it is made - as it 
is in the smear campaign over Labour 
‘anti-Semitism’ - in the name of the 
Jews, but in the interest o/US middle 
eastern policy. 

The demand that Corbyn 
‘apologise’ over anti-Semitism and 
so on is, in reality, a demand that he 
and his co-thinkers tug theirforelocks , 
as Tony Blair did, to US policymakers. 
Here, as elsewhere, giving them 
some cheek is the right response - not 
turning the other cheek in the name 
of ‘civility’ and ‘intersectionality’ • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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SYRIA 



Al Nusra: will they fight to the bitter end? 

Calling upon imperialism 
is complete madness 

Yassamine Mather delivered this opening to the October 16 CPGB and Labour Party Marxists aggregate 


T here are a number of reasons 
why we have to discuss Syria, 
not least because arguments for 
a no-fly zone are being debated, and 
because sections of the left are actu¬ 
ally collecting signatures for what is 
essentially a plea to Jeremy Corbyn 
and John McDonnell to support 6 air 
drops’ for the ‘moderate’, non-jihadist 
opposition. The list of signatories is 
quite long: it includes the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and some members 
of Socialist Resistance, plus others 
who are weak politically. 

Syria is also one of the issues on 
which Corbyn is clearly going to 
come under attack. I personally have 
never been a fan of Corbyn’s foreign 
policy when it comes to the Middle 
East - any more than I am of the Stop 
the War Coalition, which on Iran failed 
to address the repression of workers 
and the left and turned a blind eye to 
the regional ambitions of the Islamic 
Republic. However, what we are 
facing now is a completely different 
issue: a barrage of propaganda about a 
fictitious ‘moderate Islamic opposition’ 
inside Syria. 

In fact, contrary to what The Daily 
Telegraph is telling us, the problem 
with Stop the War is not that it is 
pro-Russian or pro-Syrian regime. The 
problem is that, generally speaking, it is 
quite a conservative group. The whole 
concept that it is part of a pro-Russian 
conspiracy, as declared by Boris 
Johnson, is nonsense. In recent weeks 
Donald Trump has shown himself to be 


far more pro-Russian than the STWC. 

I will now set out a number of 
facts and then summarise why we 
should oppose motions in support of 
imperialist intervention. Above all 
else we should explain the situation in 
Syria - which is complicated, but not so 
complicated as some are making out. 

I think you have to see the situation 
in Syria in conjunction with what is 
happening in Yemen. This week 150 
people were killed and 500 injured at 
a funeral there because, Saudi Arabia 
now says, it was misidentified as a 
gathering of Houthi rebels. Now, the 
Houthis have been bombed regularly 
for the last few weeks by the Saudis. 
This is an obsession of the Saudi 
rulers, because the Houthis have some 
connection with Iran - Iran does support 
them, but the escalation of this situation 
to a full-scale war is unbelievable. As 
far as the US is concerned, this war 
has to be won and Saudi actions have 
to be defended. The Americans are 
contributing a lot financially and have 
sent ships to assist the Saudi effort. 

There was recently a very interesting 
interview with a pro-Saudi analyst 
on the BBC and even he expresses 
disbelief at the Saudi paranoia about 
the Iran-Houthi connection. That is 
because the Houthis could never rule 
Yemen - they are just one community 
amongst many, but the Saudi obsession 
with Iran is driving them to this action. 
The same analyst argued - and this is the 
US Republican line - that the conflict 
is the fault of Barack Obama, for being 


such an ineffective president over 
the last few months. The interviewer 
rightly put it to him that he could not 
have been that ineffective, having paid 
billions of pounds to the Saudis, sold 
them a lot of arms to help with this, and 
sent warships to the Gulf. What would 
a Republican president have done? 
Nothing more, surely. So this is not 
about the US being weak or ineffective. 
The US is trying to be effective - but on 
the side of Saudi Arabia in this case. It 
is backing the same side in Syria too. 

Syria and Israel 

The Syrian question can be summed up 
in a number of news stories we have 
heard in the last week or so - and quite 
a lot of them have come from Hillary 
Clinton’s leaked emails, which speak 
volumes. If I were a strategist for the 
Clinton campaign, I would have put 
out the stories disparaging Trump a 
week earlier, because it overshadowed 
everything that came up in those emails. 
And they are pretty damning - not just 
about Clinton, but about US foreign 
policy. 

In August 2014, Clinton writes that 
“we must put more pressure on our 
allies, Saudi Arabia and Qatar, who 
are providing financial and logistical 
support to Isis and other Islamic radical 
groups in the region”. This is very 
clear: there is no doubt. It is not some 
Saudi prince using his casino money 
in London to pay Islamic State: she is 
asking the US administration to talk to 
the Saudi government itself. In another 


email concerning Syria, in December 
2015, she says that, for the Israeli 
leaders, the threat of a nuclear-armed 
Iran attacking Israel is a serious one: 
“The Israelis are worried they would 
lose their nuclear monopoly.” I had 
to laugh at this: officially, of course, 
Israel is supposed to have no nuclear 
weapons! 

In addition, if Israel were to launch 
a pre-emptive attack against Iran’s 
nuclear facilities, Iran could retaliate 
in Syria and in Lebanon. So it is clear 
that the woman is not stupid. 

Here I must admit - and I know 
this might not be very popular with 
some comrades - I do not think this 
is simply about incompetence, or 
simply about the decline of the US as 
hegemonic power resulting in a lack of 
intervention. It is a dangerous, difficult 
world, and the US has chosen to support 
Saudi Arabia and Israel for its own 
reasons, whatever those reasons are. It 
is not working very well, but that does 
not necessarily mean that a laissez-faire 
attitude prevails in US policy toward 
either Syria or the conflict in Yemen. 
In both circumstances it has got itself 
deeply involved, with likely very 
dangerous consequences. But, as far 
as the strategy is concerned, there is a 
blind spot: supporting Israel at all costs. 

And it is here that the anti-Semitism 
argument in the Labour Party is so 
important. It is not just a side issue; 
it is not just about ‘safe spaces’, etc. 
This is the Achilles heel of the left in 
the current situation. 


So what is the situation in the 
Middle East? Who are we fighting 
against? We have been told all along 
that the enemy is Islamic State, yet 
Clinton’s emails make clear that we are 
still selling arms to Saudi Arabia, even 
though she - and presumably president 
Obama and everyone else - knew that 
they were supporting IS. Surely the 
contradiction is obvious. Clinton once 
pointed out that “the snakes you keep 
in your back garden to attack your 
neighbours could start biting your own 
hands”. And that is definitely true of IS 
when it attacks Saudi or Turkish targets. 

So let me now say what the conflict 
in Syria and Yemen is not about: 

• It is not about Sunni-Shia sectarian 
conflict. Anyone who says that has 
understood nothing about the Ottoman 
empire, and understood nothing about 
the Middle East as a whole. 

• It is not about the Syrian president, 
Bashar al-Assad. He is a despicable 
man, and his allies are just as bad, in the 
shape of Vladimir Putin’s Russia and 
Iran’s Islamic Republic. But the Syrian 
dictator is the least of their problems. 
He is quoted this week, in an interview 
he gave to a Russian news agency, as 
saying that the Saudis, in the middle of 
the conflict - presumably some time in 
2014 - offered to keep him in power and 
take over military operations against IS, 
etc, if he cut his links with Iran. 

• It is nothing to do with the ‘Arab 
spring’. Some people, including on the 
left, have insisted that the main issue is 
advancing the Arab spring in Syria. This 
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civil war clearly never had much to do 
with that: I am not saying there was no 
Arab spring-type revolt in Syria, Assad 
and his regime suppressed it - although 
his methods were less effective than 
those of his father. But this civil war has 
nothing to do with Assad suppressing 
his own opposition. We are not talking 
about intervention in favour of the 
Arab spring. If anyone had wanted 
to do that, the place would have been 
Egypt - where the Americans were on 
the side of general Abdel Fattah al-Sisi! 
• It is not about defending the Kurds 
and other minorities. Turkey used to 
be part of the US-led alliance against 
IS - Turkey has been bombing Kurdish 
areas - to such an extent that it has had 
to change sides: to the Iran-Syria-Russia 
coalition. 

What the conflict is largely about 
is the Saudis and Qataris defending 
Islamist jihadis in order to reduce the 
influence of Iran. And it is about Israel 
and the absolute necessity for the 
United States to maintain the position 
of the Zionist state in the region. The 
defenders of that Zionist state are the 
people who are the main proponents 
of ‘solidarity with Syria’ and a no-fly 
zone. 

A number of issues relating to this 
have to be discussed. First of all, no-one 
should defend the bombing of civilians 
by Russian planes. The idea that the 
Russian intervention is somehow 
progressive is put forward by, for 
example, Stop the War’s former chair, 
Andrew Murray of the Communist 
Party of Britain, who has said that 
the Russians were “invited by the 
legitimate government of Syria”, 
so, unlike US intervention, that of 
Russia is perfectly acceptable. When 
the American intervention began, the 
Weekly Worker explained why this was 
totally reactionary. Then when Russian 
bombs started falling, we said this 
would make the situation even worse. 
Indeed it has done just that, which 
no-one can deny. 

No-fly zone? 

Let me add that it is also complete 
madness to talk about no-fly zones. 
First of all, IS has lost a quarter of its 
territory - it has just ceded control of the 
town of Dabiq to Turkish-backed Syrian 
Turkmen. This is interesting, because 
the BBC interviewed these fighters as 
they were going in, and none of them 
could speak Arabic! I am not quite sure 
how anyone could claim they are Syrian. 
So Turkey has basically invaded this 
part of Syria. And IS is losing in Iraq 
too: the Baghdad government is quite 
adamant that it is a matter of days before 
Mosul is retaken. 

Meanwhile, in Aleppo, other 
jihadists are losing too. The UN says 
there are currently 900 al-Nusra fighters 
there, but Reuters says it is far fewer: 
a couple of hundred at most. So we 
are not talking about large numbers. 
Al-Nusra has taken thousands of people 
in one suburb of Aleppo as hostages: 
with every spate of bombing from the 
US or the Syrians, lots of civilians die 
and there is more pressure for a no-fly 
zone to be implemented. 

However, what would a no-fly zone 
do? Well, first of all, why would Syria 
and Russia accept this, when they are 
winning there? You agree to a ceasefire 
only if you think you are in a position 
of weakness. 

I do not think, by the way, that 
the Syrian government deliberately 
tricked the Americans into bombing 
the wrong target, killing 16 Syrian 
soldiers and wrecking the ceasefire. In 
a war situation where the US, Russia, 
Jordan, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Qatar and 
the Arab Emirates are all involved, not 
to mention Syria, Iran and Hezbollah, 
it is easy to understand how something 
could go wrong. In Yemen there is 
only Saudi Arabia, Iran, the Houthis 
and the Americans, yet the Saudis still 
managed to get it wrong and bomb the 
wrong people. When you read what 
the Arab journalists are saying about 
Aleppo, or some of the other towns 


under the control of IS, you will find 
contradictory information about its 
strength and level of support. 

What about this wonderful group 
that is currently in control of eastern 
Aleppo, al-Nusra? About the only 
positive news I heard last week was 
the offer by a United Nations official to 
escort its 900 fighters out of the city - to 
Saudi Arabia or Jordan perhaps. Aleppo 
is completely destroyed. The removal 
of al-Nusra would at least allow for 
the tens of thousands remaining in the 
eastern part of the city to be saved. 
But they did not go. Saudi Arabia 
encouraged them to stay - like some 
people on the left the Saudis are also 
campaigning for a no-fly zone. 

But that is just a dead end. I have 
read what quite a few non-pro-war 
British journalists have written as 
well as what the Arab press are saying 
(including some who are not paid 
by Saudi Arabia), and they all agree 
that the only solution in Aleppo is for 
al-Nusra to leave the city by whatever 
means. The problem, however, is that 
al-Nusra is no longer al-Nusra: in a 
bid to be removed from the ‘terrorist’ 
blacklist and categorised as ‘non- 
combatant opposition’, it changed its 
name to Jabhat Fateh al-Sham, so now 
it is a ‘moderate’ grouping, according to 
Saudi Arabia. The same grouping that 
was the recognised Syrian branch of al 
Qa’eda until earlier this year! 

The House of Lords sent a 
commission to find the ‘moderate 
opposition’ inside Syria in 2015.1 know 
a lot of‘moderate’ Syrian oppositionists 
in Lebanon, in London and in Turkey... 
but this commission could not find any 
inside Syria, and I think that sums up 
the story for you. It is not that there 
has never been a pro-west Syrian 
opposition, but its members have either 
been killed, jailed or thrown into exile. 

There are other big problems about 
a no-fly zone. First of all, the Russians 
will not agree to it and the US is 
unlikely to bring down a Russian plane, 
because of the huge consequences. 
Secondly, Turkey is bombing mainly 
Kurdish areas, now that it is on the side 
of the Assad regime. So potentially 
you could have a Nato country being 
targeted by the Americans for refusing 
to end its air raids. I do not know where 
the left advocates of such a zone get 
their ideas. Have they looked at a map? 
Do they know that Turkey has changed 
its position? Do they know that the 
Kurdish organisations - although they 
are non-Islamist opponents of Assad 
and claim to be on the left - are now 
a problem? Organisations on the left 
can change positions and as a result 
become bankrupt. 

A year ago I had a debate with a 
supporter of the Kurdish YPG (People’s 
Protection Units) on a BBC programme, 
and his constant refrain was that they 
had a mass base in the Kurdish areas, so 
would never sell out. They could accept 
support from the United States - this 
was just after the Americans prevented 
the fall of Kobane through aerial 
intervention - and still would keep their 
distance. Yet a few days later these 
Marxist-Leninist leaders of the YPG 
were arriving in Washington. Iranian 
and other leftwingers were chauffeured 
to the White House or the Pentagon. 
No sooner had this happened than we 
saw American military forces arriving 
in Kurdish areas and advising the YPG 
about its options. 

This lesson of the Iranian Kurds 
should have been learnt. They enjoyed 
just as much mass support, but they 
took the disastrous decision to accept 
aid from Saddam Hussein, and that 
destroyed them. It was the death of the 
Iranian left, and these current actions 
will lead to the death of the YPG. They 
will not be able to raise their head 
anywhere in the Middle East, because 
the people of the region will associate 
them with the US and the Israelis. 

And that is the problem in the 
region. There is no grey area. You 
cannot, on the one hand, be a bit of 
a soft Zionist like the AWL and, on 


the other hand, claim to support the 
people of Syria. In fact, the people of 
Syria will tell you, you are an agent of 
imperialism. 

Then we have the whole question 
of the Saudis. They have been sold 
huge amounts of military firepower, 
and they are using it in Yemen and in 
Syria. We have to know, what is the 
justification? Last week there was a fear 
in Washington, headlined by some news 
agencies, that the Saudi ‘genocide’ 
in Yemen might lead to America 
being implicated in war crimes. I 
was surprised, because the US has 
committed so many war crimes anyway 
that you might think they had stopped 
caring, but I suppose Saudi Arabia 
is easier to take to the International 
Criminal Court! Now, Britain is in a 
similar position. 

And those who support no-fly 
zones are indirectly supporting Saudi 
Arabia -1 do not know if they are aware 
of it, but that is what they are doing. It is 
the same with those who are supporting 
‘the Syrian opposition’ - they too are 
allying with Saudi Arabia. Taking any 
side in this war other than that of the 
regime is to support Saudi Arabia. 

I have one final comment. The whole 
situation has become so bad that in the 
Middle East a lot of concepts have 
taken on a really nasty connotation. 
Use the term ‘NGO’ and people say, 
‘You must be an American agent’, and 
it is the Americans’ own actions that 
have resulted in this. Use the term, 
‘human rights organisation’, and they 
will say, ‘You’re definitely an American 
agent - don’t talk to me! ’ Unfortunately 
this is not just about Syria. It is also 
true of Iran. On the Iranian left, never 
mind the royalists, you can hardly find 
a group or an organisation which is not 
tainted by receipt of US funding. I can 
say with reasonable confidence that 
Rahe Kargar (Shalgouni faction) and 
the Communist Party of Iran (Alizadeh 
faction) are exceptions. But if you think 
that there are probably over 150 Iranian 
exile opposition groups in the US, 
Europe, the Middle East and all over 
the world, this is a damning situation. 

This is what US money has done. 
And this is what Saudi and US money 
has done to the Syrian opposition. It has 
corrupted it, destroyed it. It has done 
this not just through its funding, but 
also simultaneously by supporting (in 
the case of the Saudis) Islamic State and 
al-Nusra. So, as the left was becoming 
weaker, groups like IS and al-Nusra 
were getting all the more powerful. 
No wonder what remains of the left is 
now so weak. 

In these circumstances, what exactly 
is the US up to? I do not have an answer 
to this essential question, but it seems 
to me that the world has arrived at a 
situation where whole areas are like 
a gated community. Within this world 
the Middle East is the shanty town. 
We will see many more failed states, 
and vicious, non-ending civil wars. 
Someone once called the US Democrats 
the party of permanent war and I think 
the Middle East is becoming the area 
of permanent civil wars. 

And with that in mind, along with 
the unfavourable economic situation, 
the US is thinking: ‘We can sit and 
watch, and see what happens. We can 
get involved, by contributing to the war 
effort of Saudi Arabia, but we are not 
going to send troops there ourselves, 
and even in terms of air intervention we 
will keep our distance.’ US secretary 
of state John Kerry, in his talk to 
the Syrian opposition at the United 
Nations, confirmed that the United 
States was opposed to employing 
military personnel in Syria and I think 
with Clinton it will be the same. 

In another quote from the leaked 
emails in 2015, she says that we do 
not know how this civil war is going 
to end, and we might just need to sit 
it out, and see what happens. That is 
the current US position, as far as I 
can tell • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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INTERVIEW 


Swimming in the right pond 

Maciej Zurowski talks to Paul Thompson about the emergence of the skinhead subculture and 
its implicit values 



Fashion, music... and some politics 


T here are episodes in British 
youth cultural history that are 
remembered fondly and in great 
detail. Barely a week goes by without 
a punk retrospective on Channel Four 
commemorating that great moment in 
1977, against which all others must be 
measured. Perhaps unsurprisingly so, 
given that many of the original punks 
went on to become key players in the 
British media, fashion and graphic 
design industries. 

Skinheads, who emerged from a 
more sociologically working class 
milieu, have been less lucky in this 
regard. Like acid house and the 
‘second summer of love’ in 1988, 
the original skinhead subculture of 
the late 1960s was much bigger than 
early punk in terms of numbers, yet 
remains woefully under-documented, 
allowing for a number of competing 
mythologies to emerge. 

Don Letts’s documentary The 
story of skinhead , first aired on 
BBC on October 14, was among 
the few mainstream attempts at 
an objective assessment - and to a 
degree, it succeeded. Although partly 
motivated by the desire to project 
notions of multiethnic harmony onto 
a complicated past, it largely managed 
to avoid the pitfalls of both revisionist 
history rewriting and ill-informed 
generalisations. 1 

Instead of presenting a monolithic 
‘cult’ driven by specific ideas - whether 
racist or ‘anti-racist’, as some would 
have it - what emerged was the image 
of a working class youth trend that 
reflected typical prejudices of its time, 
while cutting across others. Among 
the talking heads was Paul Thompson, 
original skinhead from 1968-70, editor 
of a short-lived skinhead column 
entitled ‘Yell’, and lifelong leftwinger. 
He is currently working on, which will 
document the original skinhead era, 
as seen through the eyes of some of its 
protagonists. I spoke to him about the 
subculture’s emergence, culture and 
implicit values.’ 

What is a skinhead? 

Something that has existed in some 
imitative form or another since 1969, 
so everybody will have their own 
experience. For me, it’s very much a 
London thing and exclusive to a period 
from 1968 to about mid-1970. In 1968, 
bikers used ‘skinhead’ as a term of abuse 
for the harder, non-peacock London 
mods with short, college-boy haircuts. 
But eventually it lost its sting and was 
adopted to describe a certain look. When 
I came to London from Blackpool in 
1968,1 still used the term ‘mod’, which 
my mates had come to find bewildering. 

Our look evolved gradually. But, 
when the press got hold of it in 1969, 
younger kids read about it and made 
a conscious decision to become 
skinheads. The age-spread between 
the two groups wouldn’t have been 
more than five years. In 1970 I turned 
20, and from my point of view it was 
over by then. We started to grow our 
hair, which is when people began to 
call us ‘suedeheads’. 

Jimmy Pursey of the punk band, 
Sham 69, has said that in 1969 
most kids at his school were 
skinheads - and those who 
weren’t were fair game. Was it 
really that massive? 

I was at college by then - but I did 
have the impression that by late 1969, 
every kid in London was jumping on 
the bandwagon. 

So it was a youth fashion rather 
than a subculture with rigid 
boundaries? 


To people like me, it was fashion. 
Nobody signed a dotted line pledging 
to take part in football violence, despise 
Pakistanis, or do any of the other things 
commonly associated with the subculture. 
But then the press got hold of it and 
interviewed a handful of kids about 
their views on various issues. This, in 
turn, established a check list for other 
kids on how to become skinheads. Like 
any other youth group, they could be 
a bit sheepy. 

But, beyond it being a fashion, we 
had the time of our lives. You were 
somebody, you were identifiable, and 
you had a good time in company. I 
can remember a TV documentary at 
the time where a young skinhead said, 
“When I see a bunch of us walking 
down the street, I get tears in my eyes”. 
I know exactly what he meant - there 
was a strong feeling of camaraderie. 
Were skinheads exclusively 
working class? 

Less solidly working class than the 
common narrative would have you 
believe. However, it was overwhelmingly 
working class simply because it was big 
in inner cities. There was a handful of 
mostly lower-middle class mods and 
skins at my college in south-east London. 
I also remember seeing guys in London 
offices who had the look - white-collar 
skinheads, if you like. But yes, skinheads 
were mainly working class. 

How important was music? 

Music and clothes were the two most 
important things to me. I was over the 
moon when I found a West Indian record 
shop in Deptford 10 minutes walk from 


my college. The reggae vinyl they had 
on sale had literally come off the boat 
that afternoon. 

Did it have to be the latest 
reggae records, or did you 
also listen to older ska and 
Motown? 

Ska was something that we used to 
listen to as mods a little, although our 
main focus had been on soul music. 
When I came to London, rocksteady 
was still going, but shortly after, reggae 
arrived - that’s what I was mainly picking 
up at the record store in Deptford. 
Otherwise, it depended on the DJs. 
At the Savoy Rooms, they played the 
latest Tamla Motown singles, but they 
also kept playing older crowd-pleasers. 
‘Same old song’ by the Four Tops was 
a favourite, as was ‘The clapping song’ 
by Shirley Ellis, to which we would 
chant our own rude lyrics. 

And when soul got heavier and 
became funk - did skinheads 
like that? 

I can remember buying a proto-funk 
seven-inch single called ‘Look ka py 
py’ by New Orleans band The Meters 
in 1969. For me, what they and James 
Brown were doing was just the way 
raw basic soul was going. Nine months 
from then, the skinhead thing fractured 
anyway, and I’m sure some people went 
on to become funksters. 

Were live gigs an integral 
aspect of the skinhead 
experience? 

My most important gig was Desmond 
Dekker live at the Daylight Inn in 
Petts Wood on the day that ‘Israelites’ 


got to number one in the charts. But 
generally, skinhead culture was more 
record-oriented. Sometimes, they had 
live bands playing at the Savoy Rooms, 
but people quickly got bored watching 
them. We found it much more fun to 
have DJs, who could change the music 
and respond to our moods. 

A common narrative is that 
skinheads went off reggae 
when the Rastafari influence 
got stronger and the lyrics 
explicitly addressed black 
audiences. Is that true? 

On the contrary: we became disenchanted 
with reggae when it became too 
commercial. For me, something went 
out of it when Desmond Dekker stopped 
singing in patois. It is true that later 
reggae became more particular to young 
Rastas, but I never heard anybody say, 
‘I don’t like reggae any more because 
the musicians are Rastafarians’. Give it 
another four or five years, and it would 
become hip to like precisely this sort of 
thing. I came back to it myself. 

Did black and white youths 
drift apart socially when you 
became disenchanted with 
reggae? 

There were fewer places where the two 
groups met. At the height of the skinhead 
time, there was always a bunch of West 
Indian lads at the Savoy Rooms in Catford, 
which for us was the south-east London 
place to go. When we lost our interest in 
reggae, we went looking for other venues. 
Heaven knows where the black lads went. 
Did they grow up and start families? Did 
they all grow dreadlocks and become 


Rastafarians? I don’t know - we just didn’t 
see each other any more. 

What direction did you evolve in 
when the skinhead thing faded 
out? 

I dressed arty for a while and rediscovered 
1950s-60s modem jazz, such as John 
Coltrane, yet I never found anything 
with the same energy again until punk 
started. I still hankered back to soul 
music too. Actually, I was in my early 
20s when the ‘northern soul’ scene 
started out, which initially made me 
curious. But these people were very 
obscurantist: they didn’t like Stax, 
Motown or Atlantic, because those 
records were too well-known for their 
taste. For me, this was synonymous with 
not actually liking soul music. 

Did you ever make it to the 
Twisted Wheel in Manchester? 

I had been to the Twisted Wheel long 
before it became the centre of ‘northern 
soul’. Back in mod and skinhead days, 
we were not exposed to the really 
obscure stuff that later became known 
as ‘northern soul’, though. 

Aside from the music, was the 
West Indian influence upon 
skinhead style and culture 
really as strong, or is this 
overstated? 

I wasn’t aware of anyone adopting 
patterns of speech from the West Indian 
community, for instance. We had a few 
West Indian lads among Lewisham 
area skinheads who used to switch 
between patois and London, depending 
on who they were talking to. In terms 
of fashion, the West Indian skinheads 
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largely imitated the British skinhead 
style, not the other way round. The 
other West Indian guys who hung out 
at the Savoy Rooms - the so-called 
rudeboys - had their own fashions, 
which were somewhat different to ours. 
Were skinheads more violent 
than the teds and mods before 
them? 

I don’t believe so, but there were more 
of them - hence, violent incidents were 
more noticeable. Even so, there had been 
youth gangs and fights in inner-city 
areas long before skinheads came along. 
Ditto football violence, which in fact 
got worse after skinheads disappeared. 
But hippies suffered quite a bit 
from skinhead violence, didn’t 
they? 

It happened often enough for people to talk 
about it. Having said that, I remember going 
to one of the free concerts in Hyde Park. 
Somebody threw a can and accidentally 
hit a woman on the head. Her man got 
up and immediately piled into the guy 
who had thrown the can. Mind you, this 
was a bunch of hippies fighting among 
themselves. Such things happen - people 
flare up and jump on each other. 

Were you involved in violence 
yourself? 

I was fairly tall and looked rather tasty, 
so I found I didn’t have to use violence a 
lot. One ‘violent’ episode I remember is 
a mob of us attending a football match. 
When the fans of the opposing team 
came charging into us, we just stood 
there - so they went round us and ran 
back to where they had come from. 

Another such example: a bunch of 
people I knew in Lewisham had trouble 
with a rival mob at a housing estate in 
Eltham, so the idea was to go and sort 
them out. Frankly, I could think of 
better ways to spend my evening - but 
one thing you didn’t do was let your 
mates down. However, when we 
arrived, the place was quiet as a grave. 
I think somebody kicked over a milk 
bottle on the steps, and that was that. 

Generally speaking, my way of 
dealing with violence was to face the 
aggressor down and talk the violence 
away - and very often it worked. 

You wrote a skinhead 
column entitled ‘Yell’ in the 
International Times , a leftish 
freak magazine. How did that 
come about? 2 

The story of‘Yell’ is slightly complicated. 
Somewhere in 19691 read an article in 
the IT which was critical of skinheads, so 
I marched into their offices, demanded 
to see someone, and said they should 
help set up a magazine for us instead 
of slagging us off. 

God knows why I said that, but their 
response was, in effect, ‘Like ... far out 
... like, wow ... like, why don’t you be 
editor... like, too much, man ...’So they 
decided they would give me a page in 
the IT to start off with. Problem number 
one was, I had no idea where to go from 
there. If I had had the first idea what I 
was doing, I would have been trying to 
find a printer and distributor, but all I had 
was a skip-load of hubris and fuck-all 
else. The only freak who was directly 
involved was cartoonist Edward Barker, 
a lovely guy. The rest was up to me and 
a bunch of other skins - notably a west 
African skinhead from north London 
called Fred Dove. We also got Steve 
Maxted involved, who, although not a 
skin himself, was the skins’ favourite DJ 
in south London and reviewed the latest 
reggae vinyl for us. Other people got 
involved, but all round the country, so 
we couldn’t stay in touch all that easily. 

Any political input was mine, being 
a far leftie, and, although my anti-boss 
stance is visible in some editorial stuff, 
it’s not there anywhere else. But that 
scarcely matters, because the whole 
thing quickly began to grind to a halt, 
people began to lose interest and the 
IT realised they had backed the wrong 
horse. In any case, I had realised there 
wasn’t room for a skinhead magazine 
anyway - no-one really wanted it. It 
was a relief to let it go. 

To make matters worse, a tabloid 
picked up on it and interviewed me, 


publishing the piece under the headline 
‘The king of the skinheads’. I had to 
play it down and take the mickey out of 
myself for months, because one thing 
you were not supposed to be among 
skinheads was too flash. 

Much later, someone told me that 
I basically invented the fanzine, but I 
think that’s untrue -1 actually failed to 
invent the fanzine. 

What did David Bowie have to 
do with it all? 

That was just another silly idea of mine, 
as I tried to keep the thing going. I 
happened to drink in the same pub as 
him sometimes. He was up and coming 
on the pop scene, so I asked him if he 
wanted to contribute to ‘Yell’, and he 
agreed to write a regular column. Alas, 
nothing came of it, as ‘Yell’ folded. 

In your ‘Yell’ editorial for IT 
issue 69, you wrote that Bowie 
was “on our side, In spite of his 
long hair”. Was he really? 

I think he was more on the side of being 
friendly, as he was a really down-to-earth, 
approachable guy without a hint of 
snobbism about him. However, it is 
well known that he, too, started out as 
a mod. He was from a suburban, fairly 
ordinary background. 

Your politics were quite 
unusual by skinhead standards 
of the time. 

I was always somewhere on the left 
because I was proud of my dad, who in 
World War II volunteered to be parachuted 
into Yugoslavia as a radio operator for a 
unit of Tito’s partisans. I got to dislike 
Tories early on, and I bothered to find 
out about the history of the Spanish Civil 
War, which in those days meant reading 
George Orwell’s Homage to Catalonia. 
So I became a kind of anarcho-syndicalist. 

I wouldn’t say that I was unique, but 
I was fairly unique to identify openly 
with something that far left. Some 
mods and skinheads in colleges would 
have been exposed to such ideas. Most 
of those who did not go to colleges 
came from traditionally Labour-voting 
working class families, and that’s what 
they stuck with. Others came from 
conservative working class families 
and held corresponding views. Either 
way, we didn’t talk about politics all that 
much among ourselves. If you had asked 
us, most would have probably said that 
we did not like politicians. 

Original skinheads often 
stress that, in addition to class 
identity, skinheads stood for 
‘traditional values’. A term 
that is often synonymous with 
conservatism, patriotism and 
so-called family values. 

From my point of view, it was more that 
most of us were fairly well brought-up, 
even those from poor working class 
backgrounds. We were brought up to be 
polite - when you walk through a door, 
you look behind you and hold it open 
for others. I never saw a skinhead slam 
the door in somebody’s face. Look at it 
this way: if a skinhead beats somebody 
up, that’s news. If a skinhead gives up 
their seat on the bus for somebody, that 
isn’t news. 

Did skinhead culture and 
style not have a socially 
conservative component that 
lent itself to appropriation by 
the right? 

You could be right that there might have 
been a small seed. But I don’t think it 
was outstanding in any way. What you 
are looking at is something that is always 
present in urban families: there was a 
strong emphasis on family. On the other 
hand, we didn’t like the police. None 
of us were overly militaristic, even 
though people perceived our look as a 
uniform. We did not go around waving 
union jacks - that was something only 
introduced by the revivalists 10 years 
later. Much less did we sport swastikas 
or other Nazi insignia, which were a 
distinctly greaser thing to wear. 

I suppose the elephant in the room is 
the racism against Pakistani migrants. 
One thing you have to remember is that 
the country as a whole was a lot more 
racist than it is now. You heard racist 


jokes all the time, and you had racist 
stereotypes on television programmes 
- this was years before The black and 
white minstrel show was taken off TV. 
Whatever racism skinheads inherited, 
it would have already been there with 
their parents. 

A comrade who went to a 
protest against Enoch Powell 
in 1969 distinctly remembers 
skinheads chanting “Enoch, 
Enoch!” on the other side of the 
police line. 

I have no problem believing that this 
happened. Enoch Powell articulated - or 
was assumed to have articulated - some 
of the racial worries of people in inner 
cities. However, I have never been in 
a crowd of people shouting for Enoch, 
and I never heard anything like it from 
my mates. As I said, we didn’t talk about 
politics much, but my best guess is that 
most saw Powell just like any other 
politician - except those whose families’ 
attitudes were already a bit racist. 

A June 1970 article from the 
German news weekly, Der 
Spiegel , reports a 40-strong 
group of London skinheads 
offering Enoch Powell their 
services as a kind of praetorian 
guard. If true, this would imply 
much earlier politicisation that 
is commonly assumed. 

I can imagine that happening - and, 
knowing Enoch Powell, I can imagine 
him turning them down. 

What about the ‘Paki-bashing’ - 
ever see it happen? 

I learned about ‘Paki-bashing’ through the 
media, but I never saw it happen myself, 
and I never heard of anybody among the 
people I knew doing it. I understand that 
it did occur, and I don’t wish to present 
a sanitised version of history. However, 
I don’t think it took place as much as is 
sometimes claimed, and I don’t think it 
was typical of skinhead behaviour or a 
defining aspect of skinhead culture. What 
was important to us were the clothes, 
music and football. That didn’t leave 
much time for going round beating up 
random people. 

Benjamin Bowling’s book, 
Violent racism: victimisation , 
policing and social context , 
notes that over a period of only 
three months in 1970 some 150 
people were seriously injured 
in ‘Paki-bashing’ incidents in 
the east end of London. That’s 
possibly more hate crime than 
the white-power skins of the 
1980s could boast. 

I have no idea whatsoever in how many 
of these cases skinheads were involved. 
I know that by then the National Front 
had started up. Whenever I saw groups 
of people from the NF, which was rare 
enough, I never saw a skinhead among 
them. This is not to say that skinheads 
or former skinheads didn’t join the 
NF - it is possible that a lot of them did 
even then. But don’t forget that I didn’t 
move around the East End of London 
much, except when I went to see football 
matches in West Ham. I was mainly in 
south-east London. 

The idea of ‘hating Pakis’ did 
catch hold though, as time went on, 
and people came to expect it of each 
other. I had a mate called Noel, he 
came from an Irish working-class 
family, and he was way on the left of 
Labour - I suppose these days you’d 
even call him a Corbynista - and one 
day he made a remark about greasers: 
“You know, we hate them more than 
Pakis!” So I said, “Hey, just a minute, 
Noel, you’re a leftie like me. We don’t 
hate Pakistanis!” He stopped, thought 
about it for a second or two, and then 
said, a bit shamefacedly, “Oh, yeah. 
Sorry, Paul, I forgot.” 

What are your thoughts on last 
week’s documentary, The story 
of skinhead? 

It was a wee bit rose-tinted. Harmony 
between white kids in London and 
West Indian kids wasn’t total. If a 
white girl went with black boys she 
was generally thought untouchable. As 
for south Asians, the problem was that 


there was no point of contact with the 
white kids that could have given them 
obvious common ground. That said, the 
documentary was pretty positive overall. 

What did you think of the 
skinhead revivalists that 
appeared in the late 1970s? 

Not much. I just thought, ‘This isn’t 
quite how things were’, both fashion 
and attitude wise. They struck me as 
belligerent, shaven-headed ex-punks 
who got into the NF in a big way. They 
only picked up some of the hardest 
aspects of our fashion and, I suppose, 
made them their own. I felt there was 
a complete disconnection. 

Isn’t it normal that subcultures 
evolve and reflect their time, 
even if it is for the worse? 

I suppose so, but I rather resented the fact 
that they called themselves skinheads. 
I much prefer today’s revivalists, who 
look for authenticity in fashion and 
music. They look good, they have fun, 
and they bring originals like me out of 
the woodwork to talk about it again. 
And I think it’s fair - after all, skinhead 
is probably one of the least documented 
youth cults. 

As a leftwinger, how do you feel 
about skinhead groups that 
identify themselves politically 
- red skins, Rash (Red and 
Anarchist Skinheads), etc? 

It is true that we weren’t a political 
group back in the day, but once the far 
right attached itself to the image, it was 
inevitable that groups with a contrary 
political viewpoint would come up. 
Obviously, there is something timeless 
about the style - people like it, but don’t 
necessarily want to associate with 
organised rightwing gangs. My own 
political perspective has not changed 
much, except that it has become better 
informed. However, I do not see the 
necessity for my politics to hitch itself 
to any particular look or group. 

What seems to be the case, 
though, is that rightwingers 
have less qualms about 
associating with all manner 
of people, including in 
subcultures. Lefties are 
quick to set up their ‘safe 
spaces’ and hide away. How 
can one change society if one 
exclusively associates with 
like-minded people? 

True, and it doesn’t even end there. Let 
me take you back to the late 1960s - lots 
of leftist posturing. I knew people at 
college who were Maoists, Trotskyites 
and pro-Moscow communists. I was 
under the impression that most of their 
basic assumptions were all the same, but 
they were permanently at each other’s 
throats and divided into dozens of 
exclusive little groups. Consequently, 
I went for drinks with the treasurer of 
the college’s Conservative Society, 
because the conversation was better! 

See, when I was going to college, I 
felt it was this little middle class island 
in an area of London where everybody 
was Irish or black. On this island, people 
thought of themselves as leftwing, but 
they didn’t have the faintest idea about 
the working class that surrounded 
them. To bring the conversation back 
to skinheads, I associated mostly with 
people outside of that college. And I 
felt I was swimming in the right pond • 

Notes 

1. In the period following Enoch Powell’s ‘rivers 
of blood’ speech, a highly visible minority of skins 
engaged in violent street assaults on Asian 
migrants, sometimes in collusion with their Afro- 
Caribbean rudeboy counterparts. As far as the 
tabloid papers were concerned, selectively racist 
violence became a defining characteristic of 
skinhead culture in general - sufficiently so to 
inspire an exploitative reggae single, Claudette 
and the Corporation’s ‘Skinhead a bash them’. 
Contemporary articles in the left and alternative 
press such as the International Times and the 
International Marxist Group’s Black Dwarf, on the 
other hand, saw fit to discuss skinheads without 
dwelling on racist incidents. While one might 
argue this was due to lower sensitivity to racism in 
the late 1960s, it also indicates that this aspect was 
not considered central to the subculture outside 
the pages of the tabloid press. 

2. All ‘Yell’ columns can be accessed at www. 
skinheadheaven.org.uk/index.php/cuttings/172-it- 
magazine-yell-features. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Making a play 
for Labour and 
Ukip votes 


Hard Brexit or no Brexit? 


Unless there is a traumatic economic crisis, argues Eddie Ford, Theresa May looks set for a landslide 
victory in an early general election 


A s exemplified by her unpleasant 
speech to the Tory Party confer¬ 
ence in Birmingham, Theresa 
May has acted decisively to take 
ownership of the Brexit campaign. At 
first you could regard this as a bit odd, 
considering that the margin of victory 
on June 23 was very narrow (51.9% 
to 48.1%) and that the prime minister 
played a very heads-down role during 
the referendum campaign - almost to 
the point of invisibility. By comparison, 
Jeremy Corbyn was near hyperactive in 
his support for the ‘remain’ side - yet 
curiously it was he, and not May, who 
was roundly condemned for supposedly 
losing the campaign. 

Clearly though, May is engaging in a 
devious form of triangulation - she has 
obviously learnt something from Tony 
Blair. She is making a play both for the 
UK Independence Party vote and that 
significant minority of Labour Party 
supporters who voted Brexit as some 
sort of anti-establishment protest, whilst 
calculating - surely correctly - that Tory 
remainers will continue to vote for the 
party, come what may: can you really 
imagine them voting for the increasingly 
irrelevant Liberal Democrats, let alone 
Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour Party? In other 
words, May is going for the traditional 
chauvinist voter, who is anti-foreigner 
and definitely anti-migrant - whether 
they live in the home counties or the 
post-industrial north-east. 

With this is mind, there was a great 
deal of truth to the headline, “Theresa 
May consigns Cameron to history 
in populist conference speech” (The 
Guardian October 6). May made a 
naked pitch to the right by combining 
anti-migrant sentiment with the populist, 
anti-elite rhetoric of being ‘for the many, 
not the few’. She told us that the “new, 
modern Conservatism” will “never 
hesitate to face down the powerful 
when they abuse their positions of 
privilege” and warned tax-avoiding 
companies and greedy executives that 
these practices “can’t go on any more”. 
More significantly still, her Birmingham 
speech was peppered with references 
to “ordinary working class families”, 
“working class people”, etc - not the 
usual vacuous, US-style guff about “hard 
working families” and such-like. Indeed, 
according to May, the Tories were “truly 
the party of the workers”. If someone 
had told you a couple of years ago that 
a Tory prime minister would come out 
with such language you would not have 
believed them - don’t you know that 
we’re all middle class now? 

With regards to Brexit, May has 
been quite explicit - the referendum 
result legitimised a tougher line on 
immigration. The Brexit vote, as she 
said to conference, was a message that 
the British people “were not prepared 
to be ignored any more” - for “someone 
who finds themselves out of work 
or on lower wages because of low- 
skilled immigration, life simply doesn’t 
seem fair”. But now the downtrodden 
underdog has the Conservative Party to 
stand up for them. May reassured her 
audience that “we are not leaving the EU 
only to give up control of immigration 
again” and “we are not leaving only to 
return to the jurisdiction of the European 
Court of Justice”. So it is not going to 


be a Norway or Switzerland model. It is 
going to be “an agreement between an 
independent, sovereign United Kingdom 
and the EU”. Rapturous applause, rule 
Britannia. 

Repulsive as her anti-migrant 
rhetoric is, this hard Brexit approach 
could pay off big time for the prime 
minister - it cannot be denied that 
her timing is near perfect. Ukip is in 
spectacular meltdown before our very 
eyes, providing much entertainment. 

Circumstances 

At the Birmingham conference, May also 
announced that she will be triggering article 
50 in March. I would not be surprised 
if this is followed by an announcement 
on an early general election. This should 
present no problem for May, as it requires 
only a simple parliamentary majority 
to scrap the Fixed Term Act, with the 
Labour leadership suicidally saying that 
they would back any such move. 

Of course, May will have to plead 
‘special circumstances’ to avoid being 
accused of hypocrisy or downright 
deceit - up until now, she has repeatedly 
rejected the call for an early election 
on the specious grounds of “stability”. 
More generally, fixed general elections 
were agreed to in order to avoid the 
governing party calling one when it 
suited its own narrow interests. But 
you can easily imagine May’s ‘special 
circumstances’ being the need to get 
a mandate for her current hard Brexit 
line - or whatever position emerges in 
negotiations with the EU. 

Frankly, May would be dumb not to 
go early and take ruthless advantage of 
Labour’s turmoil - why on earth wait 
until 2020? At the moment, she has an 
uncomfortably small majority of 12. All 
it would require are 12 Kenneth Clarkes 
and she loses a parliamentary vote: 
say, for example, on the reintroduction 
of grammar schools or the need for a 
“full and transparent” parliamentary 
debate before activating article 50. This 
question has been brought into sharp 
focus by the high court challenge led 
by Gina Miller which is challenging 
Theresa May’s stated intention to start 
the process of leaving the EU without 
a parliamentary vote - it being argued 
that she does not have the legal authority 
to use royal prerogative powers to 
trigger Brexit, ‘hard’ or otherwise. 3 
Lord Pannick QC, representing Miller, 
said formal notification by ministers 
alone would “undermine” parliament 
and “deprive people of their statutory 
rights”. As for Dominic Chambers QC, 
representing another claimant, he told 
the court that the referendum “did not 


replace” the system of parliamentary 
representative democracy and therefore 
for the government to trigger article 50 it 
would be setting itself up as a “ de facto 
legislature” - it should be about “what 
is legally required, not what is legally 
expedient”. 

Some Tory MPs too have accused 
May of “tyranny” for ruling out a 
vote on the Brexit terms. On October 
10 in a House of Commons debate a 
string of Conservatives voiced extreme 
discontent with the government’s Brexit 
strategy. What are the government’s 
plans apart from the meaningless claim 
that “Brexit means Brexit” and that the 
UK is seeking a “bespoke” deal with 
the EU? Stephen Phillips, Tory MP for 
Sleaford and North Hykeham, said: “I 
and many others did not exercise our 
vote in the referendum so as to restore 
the sovereignty of this parliament, only 
to see what we regarded as the tyranny 
of the European Union replaced by that 
of a government that apparently wishes 
to ignore the views of the house on the 
most important issue facing the nation.” 

The obvious solution to these 
mounting legal and political difficulties 
would be for May to go for an early 
election on an anti-migrant, nationalistic, 
‘pro-working class’ platform and convert 
her slim majority into a massive one - 
enabling her to bargain in Europe from a 
position of strength, with a bumper new 
crop of Tory MPs staunchly behind her. 

Given the civil war raging in the 
Labour Party, there is no way it can win 
a general election - in all likelihood, it 
would suffer a humiliating defeat. Just 
imagine the relentless questioning of 
the 172 Labour MPs who expressed “no 
confidence” in Corbyn as a leader - let 
alone prime minister. What has changed 
since June? It will be a field day for the 
media, not forgetting the piles of‘dirt’ they 
must have on Corbyn going back decades. 

Labour will only have a chance 
of winning if something exceptional 
happens like a global economic 
depression or a collapse of the pound. 
Obviously, you cannot entirely rule 
out such a scenario, but, in its absence, 
Labour - and the left in general - 
needs to prepare itself for an historic 
defeat, which could bring widespread 
disillusionment. 

Article 50 

At this point, it is important to emphasise 
that May is promoting hard Brexit for 
purely electoral reasons - but it does 
not necessarily mean that a withdrawal 
from the single market will be the actual 
outcome of the negotiations. Indeed, we 
in the CPGB are still highly sceptical 


about whether we will see Brexit at all, 
‘hard’ or ‘soft’ - a scepticism reaffirmed 
by the recent comments from Donald 
Tusk, the president of the European 
Council. 

Last week at a conference in Brussels 
he strongly rebutted Boris Johnson’s 
campaign trail claim that a post-Brexit 
Britain would “have the EU cake and 
eat it too”. Tusk said that Brexit “will 
be a loss for all of us” and “there will be 
no cakes on the table for anyone” - only 
“salt and vinegar”. To think anything 
else, was “pure illusion” and it was 
“useless to speculate about soft Brexit” 
- it will never happen. 

Therefore, Tusk reasoned, the “only 
real alternative to a hard Brexit is 
no Brexit” - even if today “hardly 
anyone believes in such a possibility”. 
Indeed, he suggested, there was still 
the possibility that the referendum 
decision could be reversed - it was up 
to the UK to “assess the outcome of the 
negotiations” and “determine if Brexit 
is really in their interest”. The council 
president added that other EU leaders 
would be “sympathetic” if the British 
government finally decided to climb 
down from the Brexit brink - “If we have 
a chance to reverse this negative process, 
we will find allies.” Tusk added that the 
“so-called” article 50 procedure in the 
EU treaties could be halted by May even 
after it had been triggered - especially 
as he expected the exit talks to last 
“considerably longer” than the two 
years foreseen. 

Big business, of course, does not 
want a hard Brexit - not on your life. 
You can see why. At a recent meeting 
of Theresa May’s special Brexit cabinet 
committee, a paper was circulated 
predicting the effect on the British 
economy if the UK were to opt for 
a Norway-style model that involved 
remaining inside the single market, 
but without commissioners, MEPs, 
etc). The joint study by the treasury, 
the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research think-tank, the 
Centre for Economic Performance 
and the London School of Economics 
concluded that the UK pulling out of the 
EU customs union could lead to a 4.5% 
fall in GDP by 2030 and the clogging 
up of trade through Britain’s ports. The 
paper also warned that to “stand still” in 
trade terms after a withdrawal, the UK 
would need to grow trade with its 10 
largest partners outside the EU by 37% 
by 2030 - how likely is that? 

Even more pertinently, the stark 
realities of the interconnected global 
capitalist system make the semi-autarkic 
dreams of the hard Brexiteers a complete 


nonsense - something alluded to by 
Martin Wolf in the Financial Times , 
where he notes that “the markets have 
taught Theresa May a hard lesson 
on sovereignty” (October 11). In the 
real world, writes Wolf, “politicians 
propose; markets dispose” - last week 
after May’s statement on Brexit the 
“foreign currency markets responded by 
writing down the value of UK assets”. 
In the end, continues Wolf, “formal 
sovereignty is not power” - the UK 
government “announces its intentions”; 
the “reaction of others determines 
results”. 

For Wolf, the plans envisaged 
by May would put the country on a 
“timetable” to exit not just from the 
EU, but from the “preferential terms 
of access to EU markets, on which 
investors, both foreign and domestic, 
rely”. Furthermore, he argues, UK 
trade negotiators “simply could not 
negotiate offsetting agreements with 
the rest of the world” - partly because 
“no such possibility plausibly exists”, 
since the EU takes almost half the UK’s 
exports, and also because the UK “will 
not be deemed a credible negotiating 
partner until its EU deal is finalised”. 
The upshot being that by March 2019 
the UK is “likely to find itself without 
preferential access to any markets”. But, 
now that the UK government’s “extreme 
goals” are clear, as Wolf puts it, investors 
have “duly marked down the value 
of the country’s assets in the simplest 
way, by selling the pound” - That was 
“inevitable”, as it “reflects investors’ 
correct belief’ that the UK’s “economic 
prospects have worsened”. 

But, like Tusk, Wolf does not think 
Brexit is inevitable. Stopping the Brexit 
train from departing on its journey 
“would take a miracle” - or, rather, to be 
more exact, “a crisis”. He asks: “Is that 
likely? No. Is it possible? Yes.” 

Meanwhile, hard Brexit or not, 
economic disaster or not, Theresa 
May’s eyes are on the prize of a hugely 
enhanced Tory majority and a humbling 
defeat for Labour. 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Slightly bizarrely, it has been reported - or 
claimed - that the Electoral Commission, when 
receiving documentation confirming James’ 
election, discovered that she had signed by adding, 
in Latin, the words “under duress” after her name, 
suggesting that she had been bullied into standing 
by Nigel Farage. 

2. www.itv.com/news/update/2016-09-16/diane- 
james-magpie-may-stealing-ukips-best-ideas. 

3. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/mps- 
could-block-brexit-deal-no-10-admits-a7368561. 
html. 
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